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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—716 PAGES. 


No. §7 of HarPeR’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
November 30, contains, among other attractive 
features, a poem by the author of“ Fohn Halifax, 
Gentleman,”*tllustrated and set to music. 

As the stories of “ Paul Grayson” and “ The 
Boy General” end with this number, that of next 
weck will contain the opening chapters of two fas- 
cinating new serials, one for boys and the other for 
girls. That intended more especially for the boys 
is “ Toby Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus.” 
It is the story of a boy who, fascinated by the glit- 
ter and glare of a circus, runs away from home to 
join st; of his adventures, hardships, bitter expe- 
rience, final escape, and return to his home. This 
story will be finely illustrated by WW. A. ROGERS. 
The story for girls is“ Mildved’s Bargain,” writ- 
ten by Ms, JOHN LILLIE, and illustrated by MRS. 
Jessix CURTIS SHEPPARD. 


BLACKMORE’S NEW STORY. 


A new Serial Story, entitled ‘ 
CHRISTOWELL, 


by the popular novelist R. D. BLACKMORE, author 


of * Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Annerley,” “ Cripps, 
the Carrier,” etc., will be begun in the next number 
of Harver’s WEEKLY. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A four-page SUPPLEMENT, containing a page 
illustration and attractive reading matter, is sent 
out gratuitously with this number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 

" Besides the continuation of MR. JAMES PAYN’S 
interesting serial, “* A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT,” 
our veaders will find a full list of Holiday Books. 


NEW. YORK POLITICS. 


YEAR ago last January Mr. CONKLING 
was re-elected Senator without opposi- 
tion in the Republican caucus, although it 
was known that the unanimity was appar- 
ent only. It is now understood that ‘the 
Republicans of whom Mr. CONKLING is the 
leader will endeavor to secure Mr. L. P. 
MorTON, Mr. THOMAS C. PLATT, or possibly 
Speaker SHARPE, as Mr. CONKLING’s col- 
league. Politically speaking, any one of 
these gentlemen would be the echo and 
shadow of Mr. CONKLING, and make ‘him the 
single, or double, or more accurately—con- 
sidering the new Vice-Presideut—the triple 
Senator from New York. Mrs. Malaprop’s 
Cerberus was three gentlemen at once, and 
Mr. CONKLING’s Senatorial ambition appar- 
ently emulates Mrs. Malaprop’s derangement 
ofepitaphs. Of the three candidates named, 
_ Speaker SHARPE is the ablest and strongest, 
: and he is not an original “ CONKLING man.” 
But he is closely allied with “the machine” 
as the winning power, and, as he would owe 
his election to it, he could be relied upon as 
an, unprotesting second to the senior Sena- 
tor. Mr. MorTON, now a Representative in 
Congress from the city, is less known in the 
State than Speaker SHARPE or Mr. PLaTrt. 
Mr. MorTON is an amiable gentleman whose 
political pride it is to follow Mr. CoNKLING. 
His election would give the senior Senator 
another vote. Mr. PLatr-was formerly a 
Representative from the Tioga district. He 
is chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the State Committee, and one of the chief 
machine drivers. Mr. CRowLEY, formerly 
District Attorney of the Western District, 
and now, according to the Congressional Di- 
rectory, a Representative from the Niagara 
district, has been alsomentioned. The elec- 
tion of any one of these gentlemen would 
under the courtesy of the Senate, seriously 
embarrass the administration of President 
GARFIELD, so far as tle State of New York 
is concerned... The “machine” would de- 
sire, for instance, the control of the Custom- 
house, which President Hayes has removed 
from its grasp. If President GaRriELp 
should see no good reason for surrendering 
to the “machine,” and for abandoning the 
admirable system which is now pursued at 
the Custom-house, the triple Senator would 
oppose him as he has opposed President 
Hayxs. A machine, like a boss, divides po- 
litical mankind into two classes—its slaves 
and its enemies. President GARFIELD will 
find that there is no other alternative. But 
he may wisely reflect that President HAYES 
has not found the-enmity of the New York 
machine injurious to him or to the Repub- 
lican party. Indeed, except for his quiet 
defiance of it, in the teeth of a hurricane of 
insulting innuendo and sophomoric bluster, 


it is doubtful whether General GARFIELD 
would have been elected. 

Since the re-election of Mr. CONKLING a 
very significant change has taken place in 
Republican sentiment in New York, or rath- 
er in its frank expression. He was re-elect- 
ed, as we have said, without a single word 
of opposition in the caucus. But within less 
than two years it is at least doubtful wheth- 
er he can appoint his colleague without a 
sharp contest. The Senate of the State is 
strongly opposed to him, and it is under- 
stood that a very large and powerful minor- 
ity, if not an actual majority, of the Assem- 
bly would prefer relief from the yoke of the 
machine. This prodigious change in the 
situation is due to disgust and indignation 
with the machine. Under its domination 
the condition of political distinction and 
promotion is not fidelity to Republican prin- 
ciple, nor ability for the public service, nor 
the respect and confidence of the communi- 
ty: it is absolute servility and liberal gifts 
of money to the machine. The machine- 
made leaders of the party in this State are 
well known, and their fitness to represent 
the Republican character, intelligence, and 
ability of New York is accurately estimated. 
It is not surprising that there is a rapidly 
growing impatience of such leadership, and 
a fouder and louder protest against its tyran- 
ny. »So long as the Republican organization 
seems to be necessary for securing certain 
great national results, this protest, without 
renouncing the party, will seek to commend 
it to national confidence by emancipating it 
from so humiliating a control, and this effort 
Was never more promising than it is now. 
A writer in the Herald is inclined to the 
opinion that a majority of Republicans in 
New York are opposed to the machine, but 
that they can not make their opposition ef- 
fective because they are a mob as against an 
army. The writer amusingly calls them self- 
righteous sentimentalists because they do 
not wear a machine collar, and sneers at 
their independence, as if without independ- 
ence there would be any objection to the 
collar. Undoubtedly they are not as well 
disciplined as their opponents. But it is 
the very fact that in a great State like New 
York there is a certain number of party ad- 
herents who, whether disciplined or not, 
will not wear the collar, which saves the 
party. Those, therefore, who think any con- 
test with the machine hopeless should study 
the facts. 

Mr. CONKLING was re-elected unanimous- 
ly in January, 1879. In September, 1879, he 
secured the nomination of his ally, Mr. Cor- 
NELL, as Governor, by a bare majority of the 
Convention. At the election Mr. CORNELL 
was defeated as against the combined Dem- 
ocratic vote. He was made Governor, not 
by Republican votes, but by the Democratic 
division. There were twenty thousand Re- 
publicans at least who declined to vote for 
“the machine” in the person of Mr. Cor- 
NELL, and they left him in a minority. But 
they all voted for Comptroller WADSWORTH, 
who was anti-machine, and gave him a ma- 


jority over his Democratic competitor. The. 


State campaign of 1879 was intended to 
control the national campaign of 1880 by 


giving the entire State patronage to the, 


machine, and enabling it to send a solid 
machine delegation to Chicago. Mr. ConK- 
LING superintended the State Convention 
in person. He pleaded strenuously for a 
ball-and-chain delegation. It was to be 
branded, like a flock of sheep, with the name 
of the owner. He tried to set aside the de- 
clared will of the districts, and failed, but 
the delegation was made a machine “ unit” 
so far as a resolution could do it. But there 
were delegates who preferred to be men 
rather than sheep, and the machine, which 
had been beaten by Republican votes at the 
polls in 1879, was beaten at every point in 
the National Republican Convention of 1880, 
except in the nomination for the Vice-Pres- 
idency, which was conceded to it. It could 
jot even suppress a declaration in favor of 


civil service reform, which it hates, and its | 


“true inwardness” was exposed amid roars 
of laughter by the ingenuous FLANAGAN, of 
Flanagan’s Mills, Texas. To make its defeat 
conspicuous and memorable, the National 
Convention declared the ball-and-chain style 
of delegation to be unworthy of Republic- 
ans by providing that delegates to the next 
Convention should be elected by districts. 
General GARFIELD’s nomination represents 
this rout of the machine, and he is just as 
acceptable to it as Mr. Hayes in 1876, and 
no more. If it can enslave him, it will tol- 
erate him. If it cannot, it will fight him 
as it has fought President HaYEs. 

But the President has held fast. He took 
from the machine the control of the New 
York Custom-house, and although “the 
Ring” has pretended great contempt for 
him, the mere cutting off that supply of the 
strength of the machine has been followed 
by the palpable decline of its power. The 
perception that the successor of President 
HAYEs does not intend to restore that con- 
trol would dismay and demoralize “the 


Ring”—the secret of whose power is patron- 
age—and hasten the emancipation which 
can alone secure the future of the Repub- 
lican party. If the machine should be re- 


instated, the victory of its opponents would | 


indeed be postponed, but it would not be 
lost. 

Those who are easily bulldozed by the 
sneer of the machine that to oppose it is to 
be sentimentally self-righteous and to be de- 
feated, should heed the fact that on every 
serious point at which it has aimed for two 
years it has been beaten, except in the case 
of Mr. CORNELL, and he succeeded solely be- 
cause of the Democratic bolt. And now, 
after this long and significant series of local 
and national checks and defeats, the New 
York machine, which less than two years ago 
elected its chief to be Senator without a 
dissenting voice, finds itself confronted with 
an intelligent and courageous opposition, 
and in serions doubt whether it can make 
Mr. CONKLING sole Senator from New York. 
He must be a very faint-hearted Republic- 
an who is discouraged. Even if the ma- 
chine should succeed, it will be only after a 
vigorous contest, and by a vote which will 
show how deep and strong is Republican 
hostility to the ball and chain. Opposition 
to the machine, as we remember to have re- 
marked several times before, is not opposi- 
tion to organization, but to a flagrant abuse 
of orgauization. It is no justification of the 
performances of the King of Ashantee that 
government is necessary. Itis no argument 
for a “machine” that there must be organi- 
zation. A vigorous effort will be made at 
the Senatorial election to “ disestablish” the 
machine. If it fails, it will none the less 
show tbe extent and character of Republic- 
an opposition to mere machine rule. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND 
THE CENTRAL PARK, 


_ THERE has been a universal and indig- 
nant protest against the seizure of any part 
of the Central Park for the purposes of the 
proposed Great Exhibition of 1883. One of 
the strongest expressions of dissent proceeds 
from Mr. SMITH E. LANE, one of the Park 
Commissioners, who calls the project ab- 
surd, and says that one of the chief duties 
of the Commissioners is to resist the con- 
stant pressure to subject the Park to pri- 
vate uses. “Every man with a project,” 
writes Mr. LANE, “ from a pea-nut stand to 
a zoological garden, from a mammoth tree 
to an exhibition, thinks he should have a 
place in the Central Park.” All such pro- 
jects are not only inconsistent with the 
purposes of a park, but they are destructive 
of them. The Park is a beautiful garden, 
sloped and planted at an average cost of 
$14,000 an acre. “To destroy hundreds of 
acres of this land for the Exhibition,” ex- 
claims Mr. Commissioner LANE, “is more 
than the Exhibition is worth.” This seems 
to be the general conclusion. If the Park 
must be partially destroyed in order to have 
the Exhibition, the cost is too great, and 
the city will willingly lose the Exhibition. 

. On the other hand, Mr. SAMUEL A. HAINES, 
the chairman of the Committee on Sites, re- 
marks that if “outsiders will only let us 
[the committee] alone, we will do our work 
properly, and it will all:come out right.” 
That is a gratifying assurance, but it lacks 
security. Mr. HAINES says that the whole 
Park is not wanted, and that there is no 
conspiracy to ruin the Park. These are all 
agreeable assurances, but nothing can be 
known of their value until a great deal 
more is known of details. The report of 
the; Committee on Sites says that no Exhi- 
bition has ever been successful unless en- 
couraged by government aid, and that the 
cost of private sites would be detrimental 
to the interests of the Exhibition. In oth- 
er words, government aid in this case is to 
be given by a free grant of the Park; and 
the argument is, not that the Park is neces- 
sary for the Exhibition, but that it is the 
cheapest site.. This, however, is not the 
whole. ‘There are as yet no subscriptions 
to the stock of the undertaking. Nowifa 
site could be obtained gratis, that fact 
would stimulate subscriptions. Mr. HaINnEs 
says that the opposition to the seizure of 
the Park for the Exhibition is sentimental. 
It seems to us that the attempt to seize it 
is strictly commercial, and for the benefit 
of the stockholders, not of the public. 


There are sites suggested, especially that 


of Port Morris, which could be occupied 
without harming any interest whatever, 
and which upon the whole would be more 
suitable than Central Park. The only ap- 
parent disadvantage in such a selection 
would be the greater distance from the low- 
er part of the city. But the advantages 
are so evident that the drawbacks‘ disap- 
pear. | The one fact that there could be no 
publie sense of injury,and no general and 
urgent protest, would overbear many ad- 
verse considerations. Port Morris is the 


eastern point of land formed by the Harlem 
and East Rivers. It is within the city lim- 


its, and by the side of the Southern 

vard. The great Sound steamers seyes 
great railroads pass it, and foreign Vessels 
could lie at its wharves. This is the kind 
of site that should be chosen, leaving the 
chief pleasure-ground of the city untouched 
and adding to it a new attraction by th. 
neighboring Exhibition. The committee 
have seen how immediate and general is the 
opposition to the Central Park scheme, ]} ~ 
is for them to show that it is an uureason- 
able opposition. 


THE PROSPECTS OF REFORM. 


_ THE most significant political sign of the 
times is the rapidly increasing interest jn 
reform of the civil service. There has long 
been Republican interest in the subject 
but the reign of “bosses,” as shown in the 
recent action of JOHN KELLY, and its re- 
sults for the Democratic party, have aroused 
Democrats to reflect how machines can be 
effectually broken and “bosses” overthrown 
and the Democratic press, the World lead. 
ing, is strenuously demanding of Congress 
reform legislation. The motive of this de- 
mand has been questioned. But the remedy 
proposed is the sure corrective of the most 
dangerous abuses, and the articles of the 

Vorld hit the nail squarely on the head, 
except in limiting reform to methods of re- 
moval. Its reasoning is perfectly sound for 
sensible men of either party. No boss can 
be overthrown and no machine broken until 
the present system of patronage is thorough- 
ly reformed. And it is because the evils of 
bosses and machines are becoming so intol- 
erable that the subject of reform commands 
such interested and inquisitive attention. 
It is at this fortunate moment that the Civil 
Service Reform Association in this city, but 
open to membership in every part of the — 
country, has been reorganized, and will en- 
ter at once upon an active campaign of 
publication and diffusion of information. 
The new constitution just adopted express- 
es the objects of the Association and of the 
reform in the plainest and most comprehen- 
sive manner. It will be adopted, we hope, 
by similar associations which may be formed 
elsewhere, with which the Association here 
will most gladly correspond and co-operate. 
It will be observed that the Association does 
not vaguely demand honesty and fitness in 
office. Nobody, so far as we have observed, 
demands dishonesty and unfitness. Nor is 
it satisfied to make removal difficult. What 
is wanted is proper discipline, as well as fix- 
ity of tenure, and a proper permanence of 
tenure should be sought in a way which 
will not interfere with necessary flexibili- 
ty and discipline. There should be no dis- 
missal except for cause; but it would tend 
to destroy the essential conditions of an 
efficient service if every incumbent could 
appeal to a court of law to retain him in 
his place against the will of his responsible 
superior officer, provided that such officer 
were relieved of all temptation to abuse his 
power. No incumbent should be allowed 
to feel that he has any other hold upon his 
place than honesty, diligence, and efficiency 
in the discharge of its duties, and the know]- 
edge that his superior officer is the judge 
of his conduct, without motive for unjust 
removal, would greatly promote the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the service. , 

But assuming that fitness should be the 
essential qualification for office, the const!- 
tution of the Association provides a method 
of ascertaining fitness which completely un- 
horses bosses and jobbers and trading poli- 
ticians. No other practicable method that 
has been proposed will secure this result, 
and the entire practicability of this method 
has been proved at the New York Custom- 
house and Post-office. We are often told 
that the only real reform is to put honest 
and fit men in office. Did it ever occur to 
the author of this familiar remark that Mr. 
JoHn KELLY and every other boss would 
say precisely the same thing? Real reform 
lies in a method of obtaining honest and fit 
men without personal or partisan dictation. 
The important parts of the constitution of 
the Civil Service Reform Association are as 
follows, and we invite for them the careful 
consideration of every citizen who desires 
to do something effectual for the correction 
of an evil which menaces republican gov- 
ernment itself. A complete copy of the con- 
stitution will be sent to any address upon 
application to R. L. DUGDALE, secretary, 4 
Morton Street, New York. 

“The object of the Association shall be to estab- 
lish a system of appointment, promotion, and removal 
in the civil service founded upon the principle that 
public office is a public trust, nm to which 
should depend upon proved fitness. To that end the 
Association will demand that appointments to sub- 
ordinate executive offices, with such exceptions, not 
inconsistent with the principle mentioned, as may be 
expedient, shall be made from persons whose fitness 
has been ascertained by competitive examinations 
open to all applicants properly qualified ; and that od 
movals shall be made for legitimate cause only, sac 
as dishonesty, negligence, or inefficiency, but not for 
political opinion, or for refusal to render party serv- 
ice; and the Association will advocate all other 4p- 
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measures for securing intelligence, integrity, 
ee a due discipline in the civil service. 

en The Association will hold meetings, raise funds, 
publish and circulate appropriate information, cor- 
respond and co-operate with associations organized 


-here for the purposes set forth in this constitu- 
a support all executive and legislative action 


which will promote its objects. 

«The conditions of membership shall be wholly in- 
dependent of party preference, nor shall questions be 
discussed in the debates or in the publications of the 


esociation upon perty grounds. Neither the name 
- influence of the Association shall be used on be- 


half of any party, or for procuring office or promo- 
tion for any person. But nothing in this article shall 
be construed to prevent the Association from opposing 
any candidate when in its opinion, or in that of three- 
fourths of the members of the Executive Committee, 
such course is demanded by the objects of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

To the question why a competitive exam- 
ination should be required, the answer is 
that universal experience has proved any 
other to be inadequate. It has been shown 
that bosses and influence and jobbers will 
make any other examination a mere farce. 
In the worst days of the abuse of the civil 
service at the Custom-house in New York, 
for instance, there was always an examina- 
tion, certain questions to be answered. But 
when the selection is to be made from the 
half dozen out of fifty who show themselves 
in an equal examination.to be the most in- 
telligent, then favoritism and personal influ- 
ence are at an end. In the Custom-house 
in New York, exclusive of the Appraiser’s 
department, there are 1013 positions subject 
to the civil service rules. Of these there 
are 729 open to competitors not already in 
the service. The remainder are competi- 
tions for promotion among members of the 
service. Since the spring of 1879, when the 
rules went into effect, there have been 860 
applicants examined, of whom 134 have been 
appointed strictly according to the results 
of the examination, and to places under the 
rules no appointments have been made ex- 
cept upon such examination. The character 
of those appointed is illustrated by the. fact 
that of 44 promotions in the Collector’s of- 
tice during the same period 37 were of those 
admitted to the service under the rules; 
and of 28 promotions in the Naval Office, 25 
were of those admitted under the rules. 
That is, of 72 promotions by competition, 62 
were obtained by men appointed under the 
new system. In the Collector’s office and 
the Naval Office also, 12 of the men so ap- 
pointed have been promoted twice, and 4 
thrice. The new system not only obtains 
admirably qualified men, but it absolutely 
leaves out the trading politicians, and with- 
in its range it makes the Custom-house a 
business department conducted upon busi- 
ness principles. To extend the system, so 
far as practicable, to the whole non-political 
civil service, is the purpose of the reform. 
In the late general and exciting election in 
England not a man in the minor civil serv- 
ice was prohibited from taking part, or 


; gained or lost his place in consequence of 


the total change of administration. There 
is no reason that the United States should 
be the only great country to hold on to the 
ridiculous and exploded medieval tradition 
of patronage. 


WHY YOUNG AMERICANS ARE 
REPUBLICANS. 


A YOUNG man in Indiana writes that he 
personally knows thirteen families in his 
city of which the fathers have voted the 
Democratic ticket, from scavenger to Presi- 
dent, since 1852, but the oldest son in each 
family, casting their first Presidential vote 
in 1880, gave it to GARFIELD. He believes 
that three-quarters of such ballots were 
thrown for the Republicans this year, and 
he naturally claims for this vote the credit 
of the result in Indiana, and proudly signs 
himself “one of ’em.” His view is singu- 
larly confirmed by the striking article in 
the Chicago Times, which has been univers- 
ally copied, and which might have been one 
of Mr. INGERSOLL’s speeches. This article 
asserts that “the youth of this republic is 
not Democratic,” and proceeds in a forcible 
and picturesque strain to give the reasons. 

The Democratic party is identified with 
slavery and slave-holding; the Republican 


party with emancipation and thewar. “The 


curse of slavery has poisoned the blood and 
rotted the bone of the Democratic party.” 
After a very eloquent description of the way 
in which the war and its events and separa- 
tions and sorrows weaned the children that 
were born from the Democratic party, the 
article proceeds : 

‘The children go to school. There is not a Demo- 
crat On its benches. The first Reader contains a por- 
trait of Aszanam Luncoin: that kind and sturdy face 
never made a Democrat. On itssimple pages, in words 
of one or two syllables, is told the story of his birth 
and death: that story never made a Democrat. In 
the pranks of the play-ground the name silences the 
frolicsome, and makes the jolliest grave: that name 
never made a Democrat. In the pictures that light up 
the geography are the firing on Fort Sumter and the 
death of ELtsworrn: those pictures make no Demo- 
Crats. The first page of the History contains a repre- 
Sentation of the surrender of Ler at Appomattox: no 
boy gazes on that and ever after avows himself a Demo- 


Crat. In the higher grades the same subtle and unre- 


sisted influence is at work. The text-books contain 
8 


extracts from patriots’ speeches during the war: those 
speeches make no Democrats. The great battles are 
briefly described : the narrative has no Democratic list- 
epers. The strain of martial music runs through the 
Readers, and that music makes no Democrata. Sketch- 
es of the great generals are given: their brave deeds 
arouse the enthusiasm of the lads, but there is no Dem- 
ocrat among them. The horrors and sufferings of the 
slaves are told: the maddened blood that mounts the 
boys’ cheeks is not Democratic blood. The curse of 
slavery has pursued the Democratic party, and has 
hounded it to ita death. Therefore let it die, and no 
lip will be found to say a prayer over the grass on its 
grave.” 

This is both forcible and true. It is seen 
as plainly, and more plainly, across the 
ocean, for distance in space is like the lapse 

f time in giving an accurate point of view. 
The London Spectator, in commenting upon 
the result of our late election, says that the 
great majority of the people outside the old 
slave-holding region lived throngh the war, 
and are still unwilling to trust power to the 
Democrats again. It thinks that it is to 
defend “ State rights” that the solid South 
supports the Democratic party, and to de- 
fend the national right that the solid North 
adheres to the Republicans. They are the 
theories of two civilizations. Finally it 
sums up the situation, and in a manner cu- 
riously accordant with the view of the Chi- 
cago Times, which is indisputably the view 
which history will approve. The root of 
the feeling which has controlled the deci- 
sion by the election of General GARFIELD 
the Spectator believes to be the conviction 
of intelligent and patriotic Americans that 
the Republican party, with many faults, 
stands for “human freedom, equality be- 
fore the law, and open careers for all, inde- 
pendent of color, creed, or caste.” That this 
is the historical significance of the party 
can be no more denied than that the Sons 
of Liberty in the Revolution stood for 
American independence. Until the Demo- 
cratic party ceases to be, as the late election 
shows it to be now, a political organization 
whose force and control lie in the hands of 
those who tried to destroy the Union to 
save slavery, and who now destroy liberty 
to seize control of the Union, it can return 
to power only by successful bulldozing or 
forgery. Some Democrats ask for an end 
of sectionalism and a return to decent and 
normal politics. Does anything prevent 
but the Democratic party ? 


THEN AND NOW. 


In the fourth and concluding volume of GREEN’s 
History of the English People there is a passage 
which, mutatis mutandis, may be well applied to 
our own political situation: — 

‘““So long as the country was justly and tem- 
perately governed, the merchant and shop-keeper 
were content to leave government in the hands 
that held it. All they asked was to be let alone 
to enjoy their new freedom and develop their new 
industries. And WaLpoLe let them alone. On 
the other hand, the forces which o the Revo- 
lution lost year by year somewhat$g their energy. 
The fervor which breeds revolt died down among 
the Jacobites as their swords rusted idly in their 
scabbards. The Tories sulked in their country 
houses, but their wrath against the house of Han- 
over ebbed away for want of opportunities of ex- 
erting itself. And meanwhile, on opponents as 
on friends, the freedom which the Revolution had 
brought with it was doing its work.” 

The secret of WALPOLE was patience, with just 
and temperate government. This has been the 
spirit of the present Republican administration, 
and the country is content to leave government 
in the hands that hold it. 


TOCQUEVILLE V. DE TOCQUE- 
| VILLE. 


Tue letter of Mr. WenpDELL PHittirs to the Easy 
Chair of Harper’s MaGazrng has attracted general 
attention, and it can not fail to correct a heedless 
practice. Mr. PHILups states his case as follows: 
** ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, or Monsieur De Tocqur- 
VILLE, is the name of the great writer and states- 
man. But the rules of.the French language re- 
quire that when we omit the ‘ ALExis’ or the 
‘Monsieur,’ and give only the family name, it 
should be simply Tocqurvitte. There are, in 
French, a few exceptions to this rule. For in- 
stance, names of one syllable, like De Txovu, re- 
tain the ‘de’; and names beginning with a vowel. 
TocqQvuEVILLE is not one of these exceptions. But 
all American editors insist on the ‘de.’ Ido not 
know an American publication, a journal, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, that does not revel in this awk- 
wardness ; though once, years ago, I did chance 
to see one of your weekly journals which astonish- 
ed me by its correctness in this particular. But 
the next time I saw a number it had lapsed into 
the besetting sin. If,in speaking, you adhere to 
the rule, and say ‘ TocQuEVILLE,’ you are sure, the 
next morning, to find that in the report of your 
speech the careful and judicious editor has insert- 
ed the inevitable ‘de,’ and made you, in spite of 
yourself, a French ignoramus.” 

The English practice is generally little better 
than ours, although Mr. Puiiiies cites Senior, M. 
De Beaumont, and Lewis as speaking 
of M. De TocquEVILLE properly as TocquEviLe. 
Yet on the back of the Loneman edition of Hznry 
Rerve’s translation of the Democracy in Ameri 
the offense is as flagrant as that of Professor 
Bowen’s American edition, to which Mr. Pxityirs 
refers. On the other hand, Murray’s London edi- 
tion of France Before the Revolution, 1856, also 
translated by Rexve, gives the correct form upon 


the back, Tocqurvitte. The de, like the German 
von, is originally a phrase of honor, referring to a 
place or estate, and in many familiar instances it 
is properly dropped. We always say, for in- 
stance, and without the prefix ; 
and from the German, GortHe and Hvumso tpr, 
without the von. Attention sharply called to the 
subject will secure prompt attention, and Mr. 
Puitvirs’s letter will not have been written in 
vain. 

The Boston Advertiser improves the text fur- 
nished by the letter to censure the habit of call- 
ing the President of the United States Excellency. 
That is not his title. He is simply the President, 
and should be so addressed. The Governor of 
Massachusetts is, we believe, His Excellency by 
the Constitution of the State. The Advertiser 
suggests, also, that the prefix Honorable is too lav- 
ishly used, and that no man out of the service, ex- 
cept upon meritorious retirement, should be Cap- 
tain or Major or General. When a Governor or 
any other magistrate retires from office, also, it 
is perplexing to continue to give him a title that 
he has relinquished. If Mr. Fisn, for instance, 
may not be conveniently addressed as Mr. Secre- 
tary, still less should he be saluted as Governor. 
Mr. Puit.ips’s letter will stimulate a wholesome 
discussion. 


YALE FUN, AND ITS FRUIT. 


Tue recent fun of the Yale Association turns 
out to be funnier than was anticipated. The 
Yale boys in New York have an annual Thanks- 
giving saturnalia, at which high spirits overflow 
in all kinds of merriment, and among the rest 
there is a “sermon” made up of gibes and puns 
and hits and good-natured sarcasms and rollicking 
humor, some of which is local and enjoyable, es- 
pecially by Yale, but the rest of which is open to 
the laughter of mankind. This year’s preacher, 
who seems to have been a seraphic doctor of the 
kind of didactic theology required, deplored the 
ill fortune which had deprived the association of 
the services either of Saran Bernuarpt or.of Ar- 
CHIBALD Forbgs, the war correspondent now in 
the country, and the laugh was produced at the 
proper point. 

But the next morning a letter with the name 
of Mr. Forses appeared in the Herald, gravely 
disclaiming all knowledge of such an invitation, 
and reproving the unauthorized use of his name. 
Thereupon the Herald remarked that Mr. Forsrs 
was a Scotchman, and that Sypnry Surru had sug- 
gested that a surgical operation is necessary to 
introduce a joke into the brain of a Scotchman. 
The following morning, however, another letter 
appeared in the Herald, also signed by Mr. Fores, 
saying that when he read the article, and saw the 
letter purporting to be his, he was inclined to re- 
sign himself to the humor of the situation, and 
say nothing. But he decided—and certainly 
wisely—to state that the letter was “ bogus.” 
Mr. Forsrs adds: “I suppose I ought to feel sore 
at having been made the laughing-stock of the 
city for a day, but for the life of me I can not. 
Bogus letters seem among the products of your 
civilization.” 

That the drollery of the Yale boys should lead 
up to this tap upon the Connecticut Senator Bar- 
NUM is exceedingly droll, and that it should turn 
out that the joke is upon Mr. Forsss’s swift critic, 
and not upon himself, is also very:comical. ’Tis 
a mad world, my masters, when even Yale ser- 
mons are not only jests themselves, but the causes 
of jesting in others, and of a general smile at a 
ludicrous situation. : 


PERSONAL. 


COLONEL Forney, in the last number of Prog- 
vess, has this paragraph: ‘‘I have just heard a 
= piece of news abont my dear friend Jay 

OOKE, the philosopher, who, while a marvellous 
leader as a banker, had-to yield temporarily to 
misfortune, and to postpone the payment of his 
obligations. He is now on his financial feet 
again, and will soon be able to pay all his debts. 
Considering that he went down in the crash of 
1873, this is quick and honorable redemption.”’ 

—One of the best abused of Englishmen is Sir 
BAaRTLE FRERE, late Governor of South Africa, 

et it is his great comfort to be a personal favor- 

te of the Queen; and notwithstanding the per- 

sistent opposition of the Prime Minister, this 
has chiefly conduced to his appointment us a 
member of the Indian Council in London, with 
the consolatory salary of $30,000 a year. 

—Of the Presidents of the United States, eight 
—WASHINGTON, JACKSON, VAN BUREN, HaRRI- 
sON, TAYLOR, FILLMORE, LINCOLN, and JOHNSON 
—never received a college education. GRANT 
was educated at West Point. The rest of the 
Presidents have been college graduates. The 
two ADAmsEs graduated at Harvard, JEFrEerR- 
son, Monrog, and TYLER at William and Mary, 
MADISON at Princeton, POLK at the University 
of North Carolina, Prerce at Bowdoin, Bucnan- 
AN at Dickinson, Hayes at Kenyon, and Gar- 
FIELD at Williams. 

—One of General GARFIELD’s closest friends 
is Major Swat, who is spoken of as likely to be 
his private secretary. He is a compact) y built 
man, about fifty, square-shouldered and d@eep- 
chested. At first he appears a trifle brusque, 
but this disappears on acquaintance, and he be- 
comes very companionable. He is an Ohio man 
has seen much of the world, and is a very good 
judge of men. General G. is said to rely greatly 
upon his judgment. 

—Lord MONTEAGLE, a young British peer, re- 
cently delivered a lecture, at the close of which 
he said that, so far as his own feelings went, he 
should be glad if the House of Lords were abol- 
ished to-morrow. The Upper House, he said, 
had no power except that of vetoing the measures 

by the Lower Chamber, and was being 
continually reminded that it was dangerous to 
exercise that power. He felt that there was nei- 
ther great honor nor great dignity in belonging 
to a House which was thus constituted, and for 
his own ech he should prefer to have the priv- 
ilege of being returned as one of the people’s 
representatives to the House of Commons. The 
first Lord Mr. Spring Rios, was a 
clever Limerick squire, who became Chancellor 


of the Exchequer in England, and further en- 
Life for many years a valuable sinecure office. 

e was credited with the dictum that * you 
should so humbug a humbug that he thinks he is 
humbugging a humbug,”’ and is said to have per- 
—_— succeeded in practicing what he preached. 

—General GRANT has rented for the winter 
the residence of ex-Senator CHAFFEB, on -Fifty- 
second Street, in this city, and will hereafter 
make his home there. Mr. and Mrs. U.8. GRANT, 
Jun., will also reside there. 

—‘* Why are we brokers ?’’ may be answered 
by the fact that the business is so remunerative 
that last week Mr. METCALF, a partner of Mr. 
Ives, the president of the Stock 
bought the seat of Mr. GgorGe CuaPprn for 
$20,500, and paid $1000 admission fee to the Ex- 
change in addition. The value of seats has of 
late appreciated more rapidly even than the 

rices of stocks, for it is only a year or so since 

r. JAMES GORDON BENNETT paid but $10,000 
for a seat, which he presented to his friend Mr. . 
LAWRENCE R. JEROME. At the rate paid by Mr. 
METCALF, the 1100 seats of the Exchange are 
worth about $22,000,000. One of its advantages 
is that at the death of a member his family or 
estate is entitled to $10,000. 

—General MILLER, who is spoken of as likely 
to be the new Republican Senator from Califor- 
nia, was a Union soldier during the late civil 
war, and lost an eye in battle. Iie is one of the 
lessees of the Alaska seal fisheries, and. does 
things on a very large ‘‘ scale.”’ 

—It is understood that a vigorous effort is now 
making by prominent business. men in tliis city 
to secure the selection of Postmaster James as 
the next Postmaster-General. Such a selection 
would of course be one of the best that could be 
made for the country, but a most unfortunate 
one for New York, which would be deprived of 
the most efficient official that ‘has ever had di- 
rection of its postal affairs. 

—The house of RoTHscuHILp has recently been 
reorganized with a capital of $10,000,000. The 
financial head of the house, and director in its 
larger operations, is Baron ALPHONSE. RoTHs- 
CHILD, who is also head of the house in Paris. 
He is a man of indefatigable industry, simple in 
habits, and proverbial as a pedestrian, one of his 
chief pleasures being a walk through the streets 
of Paris’ both before and after dinner. Baron 
ALPHONSE and GusTAVE and E. ROTHSCHILD each 
furnish a third of the capital. The registration 
of the deed of partnership cost $12,400. 

—Mr. Davip 8. Terry, who was defeated on 
the Democratic electoral ticket of California 
while his five ussociates were chosen, is the man 
who, twenty-one years ayo, killed Davip C. 
BRODERICK in a duel for words spoken in de- 
bate. TERRY was at the time a judge of one of 
the California courts, and has never overcome 
the odium of that bloody transaction. 

—Dr. Lecce, who knows about China, says. 
that at the present rate of conversion there 
will be, in 1913, 26,000,000 Church members and 
100,000,000 professing Cliristians in the Chinese’ 
Empire. 

—HENRY WATTERSON concludes a spicy edi- 
torial on ‘** Brown, of Georgia,’’ the new Un 
States Senator from that State, by saying: ‘‘ He 
is a picked man, of undoubted ability and of the 
current sort, well backed and rich; not afraid to 
call his soul his own, not fastidious in his appli- 
ances, ambitious, and yet young enough to have 
a good deal of human nature about him. He 
professes to be a Democrat, but not of the Bour- 
BON class; and if he sticks to that, he will find 
there is use for him.”’ 

—Mr. PuGu, the new United States Senator- 
elect from Alabama, is sixty-one years of age, and 
is known in the South as a man of exceptional 
ability. He was left an orphan when eleven 
years old, and while still a youth he carried a 
frontier mail two days in the week to earn money 
to pay his school expenses the rest of the time. 

—Mr. Puinip Parsons has made glad the fac- 
ulty of Olivet College, in Michigan, by making 
them a gift of $50,000. : 

—Of course everybody is curious about the 
home life of the President-elect. The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, which is not a Republican paper 
says that ‘‘he generally rises from seven to hal 
past, and breakfasts en famille at about eight. 
After breakfast the morning mails are opened, 
the newspapers are hastily scanned for tele- 
graphic news, and important matters receive at- 
tention, the General retiring with his secretary 
and short-hand amanuensis to his private office, 
or ‘snuggery,’ for the purpose. After that, if 
the mornivg trains from the East or Cleveland 
bring visitors, the General receives and enter- 
tains them. Dinner is the same as breakfast 
with regard to instruction and amusement, it 
making no difference whether the visitors who 
partake of it are high or low, Senators or sol- 
diers, grand or simple. ‘The afternoon,’ says 
his friewl Major Swaim, ‘usually brings more 
visitors and mails. After supper the General 
devotes considerable time to the thorough pe- 
rusal of the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other leading papers. There are always tel- 
egrams and letters by the dozen to answer. 
General GARFIELD has two short-hand men as 
secretaries, and he dictates his replies to letters 
and telegrams to them. This enables him to do 
a great deal of corresponding work in a short 
time. Ofcourse very important and particular- 
a private letters are written by myself or the 

eneral in person. Every one is free to go to 
church or to stay at home, to pray or to let 
it alone, as he pleases. There is but one auto- 
crat iv this house, and that is the General’s mo- 
ther, and she las too much good sense to inter- 
fere in such matters. There is one thing I for- 

ot to mention, aud that is that at meals or the 

mily reunions we sometimes get the General 
deeply interested in some theme, and get him to 
talking about it. You know he is a brilliant 
conversationalist, and these talks often almost 
take the shape of lectures. They are very inter- 
esting and wonderfully instructive, for the Gen- 
eral’s mind is a vast store-house of knowledge. 
He has a wonderful pigeon-hole memory. He 
can devour a book in an hour or so, retain the 
cream of its contents, and tell you all about it 
in the most oe manner years afterward. 
He is very fond of ruling by ioral suasion, and 
he governs his family accordingly. His children 
are very fond of him, and look upon him as their 
bosom-friend as well as parent. His boys will 
come to him when home, and talk and counsel 
with him about their books and studies, or their 
—— or other occupations, just as freely as they 

o with each other. The result is that they are 
all manly and frank in their demeanor, partak- 
ing much of his character in this respect.’ ” 
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CARDINAL 


of the papacy. The condition of the Church of 
England, in which the Evangelicals were then dom- 
inant, distressed him as much as the liberal tend- 
encies of French and English politics; there is 
need, he said to himself, of a second Reformation. 

With his mind in this disturbed state, and with- 
out a clear perception of the plans to be pursued 
for the expression of his convictions, Mr. New- 
MAN set out in 1832 upon a tour through South- 
ern Europe. While on the Mediterranean, on his 
way home, he wrote the poem, which has been 
adopted by all the Churches, “ Lead, kindly 
Light.” He had been illin Italy; had been de- 
tained several weeks at Palermo; was eager to 
reach England, where he’ now believed he had a 
work todo; but was compelled to repress his im- 
patience, and to accept delay. The form of the 
hymn is suggested by these facts of personal his- 
tory: 


“* Lead, kindly Light; amid the encirling gloom 
thou 


me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
K 


Lead Thou me on; 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


CARDINAL JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN, 


CarDINAL NewMaN enjoys the rare advantage 
of having himself given to the world the most im- 
portant part of his personal history—the history 
of the formation of his religious opinions. And 
he has done this with such candor and sweetness 
of temper that the 4 Sor his Life is plea- 
sant reading either for Protestant or Catholic. 
The passage from the most pronounced Evangel- 
icalism—from the influence of Tuomas Scorr the 
Commentator, and of JoszpH Miner the church 
historian, on to the cold liberalism of WAHATELY, 
and thence to the decided churchliness of KEBLE, 
and thence to the formalism of the Tractarian 
company, and thence to the Roman Catholic. 
Church—is 80 traced that the transition from one 
set of opinions to another is clearly visible to the 
Teader’s eye. It is very clear from this history 
that Cardinal Newman’s mind is intensely con- 
servative, and that the prevailing tendencies of 
modern life are repugnant to his feelings. He 
was vexed and distressed, for instance, by the 
French revolution of 1830. “I believed,” he says 
of it himself, “ that it was unchristian for nations 
to cast off their governors, and, much more, sov- 
ereigns who had the divine right of inheritance.” 
One who could persuade himéelf of the divine 
ent of the Boursons to rule France would not 

ave great difficulty in accepting the divine right 


Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 


Upon the arrival home, Newman found Kester, 
Froupg, Patmer, Percivar, and Rose 
already united for the propagation of the opinions 
cherished. by them in common ; to these friends 
he joined himself. The famous “ Tracts for the 
Times” then began to appear; their boldness, 


NEWMAN, 


their vigor, their intensity, roused and startled 
England. ‘“ My battle,”.says Newman, of this 


period of his life, “ was with liberalism; by lib-’ 


eralism I meant the antidogmatic principle and 
its developments. From the age of fifteen, dog- 
ma has been the fundamental principle of my re- 
ligion. I can not entertain the idea of any other 
sort of religion. Religion as a mere sentiment 
is to me a dream and a mockery.” But the reli- 
gion of mere dogma had been attacked by Wes- 
LEY in the eighteenth century, and his success 
had given rise to the Evangelicalism that had over- 
spread: the English Church. Newman’s contest 
was, therefore, with the Evangelical party in the 
Church, and their coadjutors, the reform party, 
in the state. 

He tried, however, to: draw a broad line of de- 
markation between his position and that of the 
Church of Rome. Many protested that he and 
his friends were going Romeward; he admitted 
as much, but declared that an impassable chasm 
separated Anglicanism and Romanism. In 1837 
he published his essay on “ Justification,” in which 
he combated the Lutheran doctrine that justifica- 
tion is by faith alone. In 1838 appeared his es- 
say on the “ Real Presence’’; he tried to place 
this doctrine on a satisfactory intellectual basis 
by denying the existence of space except as a 
subjective idea. From this point the progress of 
Mr. Newman toward the Roman Catholic Church 
was very rapid. In 1841 appeared the famous 


tract No. 90. In this Newman undertook to show 
that the Articles of the Church of England do 
not more than partially oppose Roman Catholic 
dogma. He maintained that they could be inter- 
preted in such a sense as to reconcile them with 
the teachings of the Roman Catholic Churtvh. 
The tract, as its author himself confesses, aroused 
a storm of indignation; it was a storm for which 
he was not prepared, and which he was not dis- 
posed to resist. He was quick to perceive that 
it was useless for him to pursue any farther the 
line of discussion on which he had entered. Con- 
fidence in him was at an end. Many denounced 
him as a traitor who, under the guise of friend- 
ship, was trying to destroy the Establishment. 
No doubt harsh things were said, and no doubt, 
too, they were honestly said. He was asked te 
withdraw from the Church, but declined to do so. 

Early in 1843 Mr. Newman made a formal re- 
traction of all he had said against the Church of 
Rome, and in the autumn of that year he resign- 
ed his church living at Littlemore. At this time 
he was at work upon his essay on “ Doctrinal 
Development.” Before he had completed it he 
resolved to enter the Roman Catholic Church. 
He made his, profession of faith in 1845, and 
soon after went to Rome, where he took orders. 
In 1848 he returned to England, and established 
the houses of the Oratory and St. Philip Neri at 
Brompton and Birmingham. In the Oratory he 
has devoted himself to the education of young 
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men, and has founded in the neighborhood of it 
schools forthe poor. Cardinal Newman was also 
for five years rector of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin; in 1859, however, he returned 
to the Oratory, where he has since remained. _ 
Before ‘the assembling of the Vatican Council, 
Dr. Newman-published a letter in which he dep- 
recated as untimely the definition of the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility, although professing his ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine itself. When Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s expostulation appeared he made one of 
the many replies to its charges; he affirms in 
this that the Vatican definition has made no real 
increase of the Pope’s authority. One of the 
early acts of Lro XIII., after his accession, was to 
confer the Cardinalate upon Dr. Newman. The 
appropriateness of the honor was very generally 
recognized throughout England. Though sepa- 
rated from his old friends of the Church of Eng- 
land, he still retains a strong hold on their affec- 
tion. He has reached the ripe age of seventy- 
nine, having been born February 21, 1801. 
Grorce R. Crooks. 


A THANKSGIVING. 
By MARY A. BARR. 


A LrTTLe brown bird and a sunbeam 
On a leafless thorn at day; 

This foot, that foot, under his wing, 
From dawn to evening gray 

It lilted its happy, grateful song— 

Tirra-la! tirra-la! tirra-la! 


And I thought in the one slant sunbeam 
That an angel waiting staid. © 

The church bells broke into merry peals, 
And the little children played ; 

And prayer and choral and grateful lay | 

Filled all the air on Thanksgiving-day. 


“O Ancient Giyer of untold years,” 
Cried many a happy voice, 
“For the corn and wine, for love and life, 
Thou hast made us to rejoice!” 
And the organ peal, and song, and prayer, 
Thrilled with their music the clear cool air. 


Still in the sunbeam the angel staid, 
Though the streets grew empty and still. 

Festival lights were in, loving homes, 

Feasting, and peace, and good-will. 

Why did the angel linger, I pray ? 

Was it to hear the little ones play? 

The little brown bird on the leafless thorn 
Sat still in the beam to sing, 

Till the amber west had turned to gray; 
Then he tucked his head under his wing, 

With a soft, low, lingering “ Tir-ra—la!” 

And the beautiful angel. went away. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S “ ILIOS.”"* 


Ix this magnificent volume we have at last the 
complete account of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
in the Troad, and of his mature and final views 
as to their interpretation. The earlier work, 7roy 
and its Remains, published in 1874, and made up 
from his journal of the excavations, without prop- 
er revision, contained many of the same facts, but 
so mingled with his changing impressions, and the 
crude and shifting theories suggested by them, as 
to bewilder the reader, and to provoke the charge 
of inconsistency and extravagance. But the un- 
wearied explorer has meanwhile not only devoted 
two years more of earnest labor to the extension 
of his researches at Troy, but has spent much 
more time in the study of the results, bringing to 

illustrate them whatever aids the science of ar- 
cheology can afford. In this task he has been 
assisted by the foremost scholars of Europe, many 
of whose contributions enrich these pages; and 
the clear, systematic, and attractive form in which 
his facts and his conclusions are now set forth 
will most surprise those who are most familiar 

' with his former books. His harshest critics have 
long been satisfied of his entire veracity of in- 

- tent, both in his Zroy and in his Mycene, but his 
friends were compelled to admit that an ungov- 
ernable enthusiasm often magnified and even 
distorted its objects to his vision. But in this 
last and most important work he shows himself 
a man where he then seemed achild. He retains 
the simplicity of perfect candor, and the amazing 
veal which slirinks from no obstacle, and in addi- 
tion has acquired much of the accuracy of the 
scientific observer, and even something of the 
critical spirit of the scholar. 

- The leading facts of Dr. Schliemann‘s life are 
widely known, but it was well to tell them again 
in the autobiography prefixed to //ios, for the pas- 
sion his childhood conceived for the Homeric sto- 
ries and his invincible faith in their truth have 
been the inspiration of his whole life of labor. 
Entering the world in utter poverty, and with this 
one idea, he toiled for more than thirty years to 
fill his purse with money and his mind with lore, 
in the hope and belief that one day he might so 
use both forms of wealth as to convince all men 
of. Homer’s truthfulness. At nearly fifty years 
of age, now master of great wealth and of many 


languages, and familiar with every line of Homer, 


he stood on what he regarded as the traditional 
site of Troy, with authority to excavate, and so to 
determine, as it seemed to him, the central ques- 
tion of the history of civilization. Month after 
month he continued to dig, with hundreds of la- 
borers, bringing to light in rapid succession ves- 
tiges of forgotten cities, works of art, and vessels 
and implements of household life which had been 
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-warrior deities, scarcely held in 


made and used by many generations of men of 
whom history has no record. It is no matter of 
wonder or blame, then, if each of these brilliant 
discoveries fitted itself at once to his preconcep- 
tions. When.the spirits of Hector and Paris, of 


Troilus and Aneas, seemed to move about him at | 


his task, and every blast from the Hellespont 
seemed to bear to his ears the mighty shout of 
Ajax or the clash of the armor of Achilles, when 
in his dreams he heard the angry voices of the 
eck by the thun- 
ders of Zeus threatening from above, how could 
he fail to see in the wonderful objects discovered 
there the relics of the Homeric heroes? While 
in this mood he found the walls of a house which 
had been buried for ages. Beside it was a portal; 
atthe foot of a wall a vast mass of vessels and 
ornaments of gold. To such a mind the identifi- 
cation was immediate and complete. Behold the 
palace of Priam! the Scan gate where Helen 
stood amid the princes! the treasures of the royal 
house! And that coronet, may it not have cir- 
cled the brow of the daughter of Zeus ? 

It was in the rapture of these convictions that 
Dr. SchHemann’s first announcement of his dis- 
coveries was made, with full confidence that the 


| doubts of twenty centuries would be crushed at 


once, and that the world would accept his favor- 
ite poet as its earliest and best historian. But 
the critical mind of modern scholarship, as pre- 
cise as a machine, and as ready to sympathize 
with poetic fervor, not only refused to accept his 
imaginations in place of scientific proof, but met 
him with indifference or ridicule. It is to his 
honor that this treatment did not discourage or 
imbitter him, but that with undiminished zeal he 
still pursued his inquiries, eager, indeed, to collect 
every possible confirmation of his favorite theo- 


ries, but trustful of truth, and ready to modify | 


any prepossession when convinced that the facts 
réquire it. Hence it is that in the present work, 
while Dr. Schliemann’s identification of the hill 
of Hissarlik with Homeric Troy gives it its title 
and form, and inspires every page with romance, 
yet the simplicity and accuracy of his descriptions 
are unaffected by it, and they may be read and 
studied by the most skeptical reader with the as- 


_ surance that he has all the elements of the prob- 


lem fairly before him. But the mind which de- 
rives the highest enjoyment from the book will 
be that which casts aside the skeptic, at least for 
the first reading, and enters heartily, in the spirit 
of the author, upon the search for Homeric truth 
in the buried city. His discovery of Troy then 
becomes the culmination of a life which, as here 
recorded, is a more entertaining and inspiring ro- 
mance than rvvelist has ever penned. Even Dr. 
Virchow, whose name is great in science, con- 
tributes to this volume a charming essay, in which 
he delights to surrender his imagination, for the 
time, to a belief so beautiful ; and My Gladstone, 
whose accomplished mind has long studied with 
equal zeal the Homeric poems and British states- 
manship, has written a book on The Time and 
Place of Homer, vigorously defending Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s historic theory. 

If, however, we break away from the influence 
of our author’s enthusiasm, and survey his work 
in the cold light of historical criticism, we shall 
find its importance rather in the opening of new 
questions than in the settlement of old ones. So 


it is always in the progress of knowledge—every . 


new discovery suggests more problems than it 
solves. The larger the world of light becomes, 
the larger is the frontier of darkness to be ex- 
plored. The controversy which will now rage 
over Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan theory of his exca- 
vations is for a short time only, and then every 
intelligent student will see, as the author himself 
seems, on some pages of this work, almost to see, 
that that theory is without positive support, and 
must be abandoned. For this conviction his own 
testimony, impartially examined, is conclusive. 
In October, 1871, he wrote out his argument for 
selecting Hissarlik as the site of Troy, rather than 
the “village of Ilians,” and the cardinal fact in 
it was that the latter had scarcely room for a 
population of more than ten thousand souls, while 
Troy must have contained at least fifty thousand. 
The hill of Hissarlik, he insisted, must mark 
where_Priam’s citadel stood, though the citadel 
must have been much more extensive than that 
hill now is, while the city covered the plain around 
it. But his investigations soon showed that 
around the hill, and even on much of the hill it- 
self, the débris certainly contains no vestige of 
any human settlement earlier than the historic 
“New Ilium,” and having at last traced the ruin- 
ed wall which surrounds his city of Troy through- 
out its circuit, he is compelled to say that the 
whole city occupied but a fraction of the space 
which he had regarded as absurdly small for the 
citadel alone. In fact, as his careful engineer’s 
plan shows, we are asked to believe that the city 
of Troy, defended for ten years against the forces 
of united Greece, under confederate kings, by an 
army of fifty thousand men, occupied an area 
three hundred and seventy feet long by three 
hundred in average width. 

In the legendary mind of Greece and of Dr. 
Schliemann the siege of Troy was an enterprise 
worthy.of half a world in arms, one to bring glory 
to heroes who fought with gods, one to unite for 
the first time in a netional effort and life the 
scattered tribes of Greece and her islands, and to 
give them that national consciousness which was 
to make them the first power in human culture 
forever. When the siege of Troy ceases to be 
this, and becomes the sacking by a predatory 
horde of a village of some forty huts, it ceases to 
be an epoch in history, and loses all human in- 
terest. The question whether the Homeric legend 
has such a foundation as this, or whether it has 
no foundation at all, is not worth discussion. 
Troy, Helen, Achilles, Agamemnon, are to us the 
creations of the bards; and while the existence 
of the poems is one of the most momentous facts 
of history, the story they relate has no link which 
connects it with the annals of mankind. When 
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Aladdin’s lamp shall have been found in the rub- 


bish of Bagdad, and Excalibur rescued from the 
depths of the Welsh lake, it will be soon enough 
to think of a serious search for Priam’s treasury 
or Helen’s ornaments. 

_ But if we set aside the poetical explanation of 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, we can not rest un- 
til a better is found. The reader of this book 
has before him, in its vivid and beautiful engrav- 
ings, and its clear and exact maps and plans, full 
evidence of the life, thought, art, and culture of 
a race of people intimately connected with the 


‘early Greeks, yet living in Asia at a period long 


prior to the earliest Greek annals. Now the 
sources and early history of Greek culture have 
always been a mystery. Our recorded knowledge 
of great public events among the Greeks begins 
with the eighth century before Christ ; our know!l- 
edge of their popular life, their art, literature, and 
laws, and of the mind and character of leading 
men, scarcely begins before the fifth century. But 
Egypt has in her monuments something like a 
continuous history for twenty centuries, Assyria 
for at least five centuries, before we can fix a 
hame or a date in the annals of Greece. When 
the Greeks enter history they come full armed, 
as if there were brought to the birth at once the 
head and the heart of Zeus. Within a few gen- 
erations they reach the highest point of human 
attainment in every branch of art and of liter- 
ature. By what stages did the race reach its 
high standard of culture? Who were their fa- 
thers? What were they doing through the ages 
whose sleepy records mark the stones of Egypt 
and Assyria? This is the form which “the Ho- 
meric question” must now assume, and the re- 
mains found at Hissarlik, closely connected as 
they are easily seen to be with similar discov- 
éries in Cyprus and at Mycenz, may yet throw 
much light upon it. 

_ Thus the value of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
in the Troad, and of his account of them, will not 
be diminished by any criticism upon his theories. 
His faith in Homer lends a peculiar and poetic 
charm to his narrative which we may heartily en- 
joy, while we reject his credulous adherence to 
ancient fable, and still find in the facts he dis- 
closes far wider and more important relations 
than those he assumes to explain. His supposi- 
tion that the remains he has unearthed may be 
classed in seven layers, each of which represents 
a distinct epoch, so that seven successive cities 
have flourished on this site at intervals of ages, 
ig one which can not be literally accepted with- 
out clearer evidence than he has given. But the 
prehistoric character and remote antiquity of 
many of them can no more be questioned than 
their extreme interest and importance; and mean- 
while this hypothesis has served him well as a 
preliminary classification of the objects, without 
affecting the clearness and accuracy with which 
they are described and pictured. Perhaps, in the 
end, the most significant and instructive of them 
all will prove to be those which bear short in- 
seriptions in a syllabary like that of Cyprus, 

fhich there is now reason to believe was an ef- 
fort to give written expression to the Greek lan- 
guage before the Phoenician alphabet was im- 
ported and adapted to it. These inscriptions 
have not yet been satisfactorily deciphered, but 
the essay of Professor Sayce, in the appendix to 
Ilios, encourages the belief that they will soon 
yield up their secret. 


A GREAT, TALL FELLOW. 


I wap known my sister-in-law Adeline Eliza 
in a desultory way ever since my fourteenth birth- 
day—June 15, 1872—when I was brought home 
from boarding-school to be present at her mar- 
riage to my eldest brother; but never until that 


dreadful Fourth of July, 1877, had I had the 


slightest idea of her extraordinary capability and 
endurance as a story-teller. Nor do I suppose I 
should ever have known of them—our ways in 
life lving far apart—had not Adeline Eliza’s an- 
nual visit to New York happened at the very time 
: liad my first serious quarrel with Gabriel Havi- 
and. 

|That occurred the evening before the above- 
mentioned anniversary of the Declaration of 
American Independence, and was about—dear 
me !—the silliest thing. Looking back, it seems 
almost impossible to believe that we could have 
been so extremely foolish as to quarrel as we 
actually did— But Ill tell you all about it, and 
you can judge for yourself. Gabriel had been 
reading aloud from some English paper or other 
—the Saturday Review, if I remember aright—an 
article entitled ‘“‘ Mothers-in-Law,” and as he laid 
down the paper he said, “I fully agree with the 
writer that the jokes—many of them very stupid 
ones—at the expense of mothers-in-law have 
been carried quite far enough, and I also agree 
with her—”’ 

“ Or him,” I suggested. 

* or him, that there are lots of splendid wom- 
en' among them, but at the same time I must con- 
fess that /’d prefer a home without a mother-in- 


daw.” 


Now I had been an orphan ever since I was 
five years of age, and what possessed me to feel 
so angry at Gabriel’s remark I can not imagine ; 
but angry I was, and with flushed cheeks and 
flashing eyes I raised my head from his shoulder 
—of course we were engaged—and asked, indig- 
nantly, “‘ Do you mean to say you would not have 
liked my mother ?” | 

“Nothing of the sort,”’ said he, with a smile. 
“TI know I should have liked her. She must 
have been charming, to have had so charming a 
daughter.” 

But I refused to return his smile, and, with 
head very erect, went on, “But you would not 
have shared your home with her ?” 

* No, darling, frankly, I would not.” 

“Then J never would have lived with you if 
you refused to allow my mother to be one of the 
household,” cried I. 


stepped from the train. 


“ Ah, your affection for me must : 
deed,” said he, with provoking Bu 
in spite of your touching declaration my Rong 
I still repeat, no mother-in-law in my house * 
seen too much of that grrangement in my ow, 
family. A man may be a good fellow, and his 
wife’s mother may be a good fellow, while a a 
but bring them together under the same ed and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred fire and gun 
powder would be amiable companions in com. 
parison.” 

“Other families might be better-tem ered 
than yours,” said I, with an attem C 
“ Mine might be.” 

“No mother-in-law, my love,” was Gabriel's 
sole reply. 

“Then no Caroline Brower,” said I, in a per. 
fect rage. “ And what’s more, you needn’t wait. 
ms longer. I won't go to your sister's. So there, 

“Very well” (why do people say “Very well” _ 
when they mean quite the contrary ?). And at 
last, really provoked, my lover seized his hat, and 
was gone ina flash. 

Did you ever hear of a sillier quarrel, taking 
into consideration, as I said before, that I had no 
mother, and, as I didn’t say before, Gabriel was 
also motherless ? 

The bells were ringing merrily when I awoke 
the next morning (I had shut out the moon, and 
cried myself to sleep the night before), and when 
I drew up my shade the sunshine came in as glo. 
riously bright as though Gabriel and I had not 
quarrelled. But its brightness could not make 
me forget that we had. I was thinking of it all 
the time I was dressing, and wondering what [ 
was to do with myself all the long, hot, noisy day. 

It had been arranged a month before that (a- 
briel and I should spend the Fourth with his only 
sister, who lived in a charming country house in 
a pretty Connecticut village, and Gabriel had 
called to escort me thither on the evening of the 
3d, when, unfortunately, having a little time to 
spare, he regaled me with the article on “ Mothers- 
in-Law.” That reading, as I have already nar- 
rated, resulted in my staying at home. “TI sup. 
pose,” I said, bitterly, to myself, “that Gabriel 
has gone, and that that Price girl, with eyebrows 
like interrogation points, will be hovering about 
him all day, as she always does ;” and I gave my 
wrapper such a pull that two of the buttons flew 
off, when Adeline Eliza came in. 

“Why, Car’line,” said she—everybody else call- 
ed me Carrie—“ ain’t you gone ?” 

“No,” replied I, shortly, resisting an inclination 
to make some sarcastic remark on that most ob- 
vious fact. 

Why not?” 

“ Because I didn’t want to”—pettishly and un- 
grammatically. 

“ Had a tiff with Gabe?” (Everybody else call- 
ed him Gabriel.) And then seeing I would not 
answer, she continued, good-naturedly—to do her 
justice, she was the soul of good-nature—“ Well, 
don’t stay mopin’ here. Take a cup of coffee, 
put on your things, and come with Gus and me. 
My folks are all a-goin’ to meet at Hillside, and 
have a good old-fashioned picnic. You know 
grandfather and mother and heaps of my rela- 
tions live there. Hurry up, and come along.” 

And I hurried up, and went along, for, as I 
quickly reasoned, spending the day with daisy- 
dotted fie!ds, fine old trees, green hills, and an 
old-fashioned picnic would be much better than 
being nearly driven crazy by cannons, fire-works, 
smoke, and boys. 

Hillside looked cool and inviting as we stopped 
at the dépét, but my heart sank within me as I 
I seemed to be so far 
from Gabriel, and the thought that the Price girl 
was no doubt so near afforded me anything but 
consolation. 

And now while we are walking single file along 
the narrow sidewalk, shaded by round old apple- 
trees, I'll go back a little in my story to tell you 
that a week before this Fourth of July a burglar 
had been caught in grandmamma’s house. 
eline Eliza caught him, but unfortunately had 
been obliged to let him go before assistance ar- 
rived. Since the eventful night I had heard her 
tell how she “ woke up, about twelve o'clock” — 
Gus being away—“ feelin’ as though somethin 
was goin’ to happen, and there stood a great, tall 
fellow, with big black whiskers, at the burer ; 
and how she “ sprung for him, and hung round his 
neck till he begun to choke, screamin’ ‘ Murder ! 
all the time” ; and how “ he got away, and jumped 
out of the back winder on to the grape arbor, 
just as the policeman came in the door”; and 
how “he had a pistol, and if he could have got 
it out of his pocket, he would ’a shot me” (before 
that dreadful day was over I almost wished he 
had)—so many times that I was as awearied as 
“ Mariana in the moated grange.” And when I 
heard Adeline Eliza begin, to a bucolic relation 
who had met us at the station, and in whose foot- 
steps she followed, “A great, tall fellow,” I groan- 
ed in spirit. Not that I had any idea how that 
burglar would pursue me all day. If I had had, 
I should have silently turned and fled, and taken 
the next train back to the city. i 

After a quarter of an hour’s walk we arrived 
at the house of the particular aunt who was to 
be our particular hostess, and found her and her 
whole family awaiting us on the ample porch, 
while before the gate stood a large and comfort- 
able-looking carry-all. Into this, after number- 
less hearty welcomes, we were helped, and in 4 
few moments were upon the grounds selected for 
the picnic, Pleasant, grass-covered, undulating, 
tree-shaded grounds, with a little brook running 
along at the back of them, glittering, splashing, 
and chattering in a most delightful manner. 

Beneath a grand old hickory which partly 
overhung this brook I sat me down, and Adeline 
Eliza and several of her brothers, and @ few of 
her sisters, and two or three of her cousins, and 
her aunt, and ber bright-eyed old mother, grouped 
themselves before me. 


ve 
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“ [en’t this lovely ?” exclaimed one of the cousins. 
“ Beautiful !” said Adeline Eliza. “ But I must 
tell you about the burglar; never came so near 
being killed in all my life.” I gently swung my 
feet over the bank on which I was sitting. “yg 
went to sleep that night awful tired” —I dropped 
almost into the brook below—‘ but somethin’ 
made me wake up”—lI stole away on tip-toe—“ and 
there stood a t, tall fellow” reaching my ears 
as I descended into a Lilliputian valley with my 
sparkling little companion. 

"| walked with the happy brook a mile or more, 
and then turned back as the dinner-horn sound- 
ed. And such a dinner! or, more properly speak- 
ing, such @ breakfast, lunch, and dinner all min- 
gled into one huge meal, as met my astonished 
yision when I again joined the party! 

Giant loaves of home-made bread; biscuits, 
buns, crackers; pork and beans together; beans 
without the pork ; pork without the beans ; chick- 
ens roasted, broiled, and in salads; beef boiled 
and baked; peas, corn, and more beans skillfully 
combined, or in separate dishes ; young beets, cu- 
cumbers, lettuces ; cakes—a legion of cakes ; pies 
—a host of pies ; berries—bushels of berries ; cof- 
fee, tea, and lenonade—gallons of them all! If 
ever table did groan beneath the weight of food, 
those tables should have groaned with a groan 
more appalling than ever was heard from the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father. Never saw J so boun- 
tiful a repast before, and, truth to tell, it was a 
welcome sight, for, notwithstanding my grief at 
being separated from my Gabriel, youth and 
country air asserted themselves, and I was de- 
cidedly hungry. . 

“Set right down here, Car'line,” called my sis- 
ter-in-law, the moment I came in sight, pointing 
to a vacant seatonher right. I obeyed, unfolded 
my napkin, took a cup of coffee somebody handed 
me, said, “ Yes, thank you,” to an offer of roast 
chicken, when Adeline Eliza, with her mouth full 
of succotash, turning to her neighbor on her left, 
resumed the story which my arrival apparently 
had interrupted for a moment: “A great, tall 


fellow with big—” I jumped up hastily. There . 
was an unoccupied chair at the children’s table. 


“T’ll help take care of the little ones,” said I, and 
fled once more. 

Dinner lasted about two hours, and shortly after 
a stalwart, brown-faced young farmer bashfully 
proposed a swing, or “a scup,” as he called it. I 
eagerly accepted his invitation. Anything, any- 
thing, I thought, to get away from those “big 
black whiskers,” and keep Gabriel and that for- 
ward Price girl out of my mind. Besides which, 
I was very fond of swinging. So-in a few mo- 
ments I was merrily flying up among the tree- 
tops, and in another few moments a shrill, too well 
known voice followed me, Iglanceddown. Ade- 
line Eliza stood beneath an adjacent tree, talking 
to her deaf old dfather. 

‘No, no, I didn’t say black sisters,” she scream- 
ed; “black whiskers—big black whiskers.” 

And thereafter, no matter how high I soared, 
that wretched story soared with me. 

“T gave him a choke,” yelled Adeline Eliza. 

“No, no, not ‘joke.’ It wasn’t no ‘joke,’ but 
a real burglar.” 

“Let the cat die,” murmured I to my farmer 
friend, and before it was fairly dead I sprang 
from the swing, and precipitately joined a noisy 
party who were playing “‘ Follow my leader” with 
shouts of laughter that. could have certainly been 
heard a mile away. 

Supper. Another heavily loaded table, and 
people eating as though they had had no dinner. 
_ Adeline Eliza sat opposite to me. An elder sis- 
ter, who had just arrived on the scene of action 
—her carriage having broken down, and tumbled 
herself and children into the dust five miles up 
the road, from whence they had all trudged, while 
“pa” went to look for a blacksmith—took her 
place at my side. 

_“T declare, when that wagon went to pieces,” 
said she, “‘I was almost scared to death.” 


“Scared to death !” repeated my sister-in-law, _ 


with an accent of scorn. ‘‘ Guess if you’d’a waked 
up and seen a- burglar in your room, as J did 
other night—” 

“No!” exclaimed her sister. 

_ “No ‘no’ about it,” replied Adeline Eliza, gulp- 
ing down her ice-cream in such a hurry that her 
nose turned blue, and I shivered. “A great, tall 
fellow—” . 

1 started to my feet, plumped an open-eyed, 
open-mouthed urchin into my place, handed him 
my cake and ice-cream, and rushed out into the 
old-fashioned garden. Even there my evil spirit 
seemed to pursue me, and I fancied the crickets 
chirped over and over again, “ A great, tall fel- 
low,” and the tree-toads and katydids joined in 
with “ Big black whiskers, big black whiskers.” 

“Oh, Gabriel! Gabriel!” said I, “if you but 
knew what I have suffered, you wouldn’t even 
speak to that Price girl, let alone play croquet 
with her, as I suppose you have been doing all 
the afternoon !” 

And I wandered about among the sleeping flow- 
ers until the crickets and tree-toads and katydids 
had resumed their usual song, and then I return- 
ed to the house, hoping to find the old arm-chair 
that stood at one end of the porch without an oc- 
cupant. It was. All the party, as I saw when 
I peeped through the white muslin window-cur- 
tains, were assembled in the long, low-ceilinged 
parlor. Adeline Eliza sat in the centre of the 
pee ~ of her children asleep in her lap. 
she was saying, and there 
_ “Where, oh, where shall I fly?” exclaimed I, 
in nervous agony ; and in my agitation and the 
darkness, missing the porch steps, I stumbled, 
and ag into the — of—Gabriel, my Gabriel. 

‘Who are you flying from, dear?” he ask 
ts he gave me a kiss, 

“A great, tall fellow—” began I. 

He put me away from him sternly. _ 

“While I have been at home alone all day,” 
he said, “thinking of you, and at last, unable to 


endure your absence any longer, have followed 
you here, you, it seems, have been flirting—” 

*“* No, no, Gabriel,” I almost shouted ; “ you are 
mistaken—ever so much mistaken. You can’t 
imagine—you never could imagine—what this day 
has been made to me by—what’s its name ?—* it- 
eration,’ as somebody says in Henry the Fourth. 
Poe’s raven, with its funereal ‘ Never more,’ must 
have been bliss in comparison. Only listen.” 
And he listened, laughing heartily oné moment, 
and sympathizing with me the next. 

“‘ You poor little martyr,” he said, when I had 
finished: ‘ But it’s all over now, and we’ll never 
quarrel again. Had you fifty mothers, they 
should all be welcome to the shelter of my hum- 
ble roof.” | 
_ “Oh no, you are too good, dearest,” cried I, not 
to be outdone in generosity. ‘“‘ We'd take care 
of them nicely just around the corner.” 

When, the party breaking up, Gabriel helped 
me into the carry-all, “ Why, Gabe,” exclaimed 
Adeline Eliza, “is that you? You'll have to 
sleep in the barn.” And then, looking down into 
the earnest face of a young nephew who sat at 
her feet, she said, “‘ Let me see. Where was I ? 
Oh yes., A great, tall fellow—” But what cared 
I? The spell was broken. I never heard an- 
other word of the story, although I believe she 
told it again to the very end, for my heart was 
singing loudly, “Gabriel, is here! Gabriel is 

ere |’ 


WHE STATUE. OF HAMILTON. 


On page 788 wil! be found a picture of the stat- 
ue of ALEXANDER Hamitton, which was unveiled 
in Central Park on Monday, November 22. It 
was presented to the city by his son, Colonel Jonn 
C. Hamitton, who made a brief but impressive 
speech on the occasion. 

The sculptor, Conrapts, has repre- 
sented the statesman standing erect, as if in the 
actofspeaking. Thé costume is that of the Revo- 
lutionary period. The collarless coat is very long, 
with full skirts, and the capacious waistcoat dis- 
plays the wide flaps worn at that time. Around 
the neck is folded a long cravat, and lace ruffles 
appear in the shirt front and at the wrists. Knee- 
breeches, long stockings, and low shoes, with 
buckles, complete the costume. -On the left breast 
of the coat appears the badge of the Order of the 
Cincinnati. 

A sword, its sheath, and a three-cornered hat 
with a cockade, lie on the moulding of the pedes- 
tal. Rosettes appear at the corners, and thirteen 
stars are distributed along the upper edge of the 
pedestal. At the base of the statue is the word 
HamiLton,” below which is the inscription, “‘ Pre- 
sented by Jonn C. Hamitton. 1880.” 

The statue is cut from fine granite from the 
works of the New England Granite Company, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and, with its pedestal, is 


‘about eighteen feet in height. 


FOUR NEW GOVERNORS. 


FirtEEN States elected Governors on the 2d 
of November, nine of whom were Republicans, 
and six Democrats. The portraits of four of the 
successful candidates are given on page 788. 

In New Jersey there were four tickets in the 
field, viz., Gzorcr C. LupLow (Democrat), FREDERIC 
A. Ports (Republican), THomas D. Hoxsry (Green- 
back), and SterHen B. Ransom (Prohibition). On 
the face of the returns the first received 121,666 
votes, the second, 121,015, the third, 2759, and 
the fourth, 195. Mr. LupLtow seems, therefore, to 
have a plurality of 651, which is 1359 less than 
the plurality of General Hancock’s electors. Gov- 
ernor McCLe.ian’s plurality in 1877 was 12,746. 
Mr. Lup.Low is a prominent lawyer, living in New 
Brunswick, is fifty years of age, and is highly es- 
teemed by all who know him. He was born at 
Milford, New Jersey, and when twenty years of 
age was graduated at Rutgers College. Four 
years ago he was elected a member of the State 
Senate. 

New Hampshire also had four tickets, viz., 
Cuarces H. Bett (Republican), Frank Jones (Dem- 
ocrat, renominated), WarrEN G. Brown (Green- 
back, Prohibition candidate for Railroad Com- 
missioner in 1878), and D. (Prohi- 
bition). The Republican candidate carried the 
State by about 3,600 plurality. This is regard- 
ed as a great victory, in view of the fact that 
large sums of money were used on the other side. 
Two years ago the Republicans had a plurality on 
Governor of only 391. 

Mr. Davin H. Jerome, who was elected by a 
large majority as Governor of Michigan, like- 
wise had three opponents. The Democratic can- 
didate had the support of the State Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Protective Association, but even with their 
powerful aid he was defeated. The Governor-elect 
is a year older than Mr. Luptow. He is a well- 
known hardware merchant in Saginaw City, and 
is the president of the Saginaw Valley and St. 
Louis Railroad, and also of one of the city rail- 


8. 

The South Carolina candidate had a compara- 
tively clear field, his only opponent being L. W. 
R. Buarr, the Greenback nominee. The Repub- 
licans, knowing that it would be useless to put up 
a name, did not do so, and Mr. HaGoop’s party 
had it all their own way. The fraud and intimi- 
dation practiced throughout the State were of the 
most glaring and shameful character. A gentle- 
man writing from Aiken tells how the negroes 
were beaten and driven from the polls when they 
went to vote the Republican ticket for Presiden- 
tial electors and Congressmen. In conclusion he 
says: “ The returns for the county indicate that a 
total of 4972 Democratic votes were cast, and that 
the majority for the Democratic ticket is 3483, a 
number far in excess of their bona fide vote. At 
many polling-places in the county there were no 
Republican ballots cast, for the reason that the 
Democrats forcibly took the Republican tickets 
from the ticket-bearers and burned them. One 


United States Supervisor was beaten and driven 
from the poll, and others were driven away by 
threats of personal violence......Honest Demo- 
crats of the North would blush to witness the 
practices of their Southern allies. A young law- 
yer, and a Democrat, from New York, who is here 
for the benefit of his health, was so shocked at 
the brutality exhibited by the Democrats in this 
county on election-day that he declared himself a 
Republican henceforward, and has written a letter 
to Senator Conkiine describing and denouncing 
the shameful proceedings of South Carolina Dem- 
ocrats.” The Legislature will stand 152 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans. Considering that there 
are at least 25,000 more Republican than Demo- 
cratic voters in the State, the charge of fraud is 
pretty clearly proven on the face of the returns, 


THE LATE GOVERNOR WILLIAMS. 


Tue Hon. James D. Witiiams, Governor of In- 
diana, died suddenly at Indianapolis on the 20th 
of November, from the effects of a chronic disease 
of many years’ standing. He was seventy-four 
years old. . 

Governor WILLIAMs enjoyed a long public ca- 
reer, which, with the exception of his term in Con- 
gress, was wholly identified with State affairs. 

After filling various subordinate offices, he was 
elected to the State Legislature, and served seven 
vears in the House and twelve years in the Sen- 
ate. In 1874-he was elected a Representative in 
Congress from the Second Congressional District 
to succeed Hon. E. Nisiack, and before 
his term expired was nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party as its candidate for Governor. The 
contest between Mr. Wittiams and General Har- 
RISON resulted in the election of the former by a 
plurality of over 5000 votes. 

The deceased, of whom we give a portrait on 
page 788, was a man of marked personal appear- 
ance, standing six feet four inches in height, and 
weighing 174 pounds. His figure was tall and 
ungainly, and his plain dress gave it additional 
homeliness. He was a man of limited education, 
and his political views were crude and narrow, 
but he was respected by men of all parties for 
his incorruptible honesty and sincere desire to 
do right. 


A KEY TO LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 
“ ENDYMION.” 


For many American readers the identification 
of the subjects of Lord Beaconsfield’s fiction 
with the objects of his political admirations or 
animosities would be difficult, and in some cases 
impossible, without the aid of such a key as that 
furnished by Mr. L. J. Jennings, the London cor- 
respondent of the New York World, which we 
herewith copy: | 

** The action of the novel omy with the throes of 
the reform movement, at the time when George Can- 
ning is on his death-bed, and the Iron Duke is the hepe 
of conservative ——— Sidney Wilton, who rep- 
resents Sidney Herbert, afterward Lord Herbert of 
Lee, the well-known brother of the twelfth Earl. of 
Pembroke and oe , opens the novel, emerg- 
ing from White’s Club, and coming at once into con- 


versation with a friend, Mr. Ferrara, an imaginary 
character made to do duty as the father of Endymion 
Ferrars, under which name the Earl of Beaconsfield 
has clearly undertaken to describe certain features of 
the career of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. Kn- 
dymion Ferrars has a twin-sister Myra, another fig- 
ment of the brain, who strikes the key-note of her 
brother’s character and career when she says to him, 
‘Power and power alone should be your absorbing ob- 
ject, and all the accidents and incidents of life should 
only be considered with reference to that main result.’ 
The boy himself, when he is first introduced as a dis- 
dainful lad seven years old in a velvet jacket with sil- 
ver buttons, announces that after going to Eton he is 
to go to Christchurch, and then into Parliament. 
‘*Queen Hortense comes into the novel early, under 
the rather severe name of Agrippina, and the Emperor 
Napoleon III., her son, as Prince Florestan, with ‘his 
— bow that always won a heart,’ who sets forth 
from England in a yacht, and his 
in ten days, after writing a pretty little note to y 
Palmerston, who figures in the book with her lord as 
Lord and Lady Roehampton. Lord Beaconsfield makes 
nothing of anachronisme in this curious production. 


the tailor, figures as 
“Cardinal Manning plays a 
ordained in Mayfair, w regarded Lord John 


fo Bishop of Oxford, appears under the psendonym 
of Dr. Comely. Lord Strangford is introduced first as 
Mr. and then as Lord Waldershare, Milner Gibson as 
Mr. Jorrocks, and Lord Melbourne as Lord Montford. 
One of the best —— in the book is that of Rich- 
ard Cobden as Job Thornberry, whose thin, clear voice 
was only less clear than his statementa. 

‘‘ Neither this, be it remembered, nor any other por- 
trait in the book, can be ed as a full-length, and 
times, places, and — are 80 tossed and tumbled 
together that the Earl can confidently deny any given 
likeness to be the likeness of the person who sat for it 
in his mind. But the names I have sent you may be 
relied on, and your readers will see this for themselves.” 


CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLERS. 


Some of the Chinese soothsayers practice the 
divining art in the open street; others, in better 
circumstances, erect a small tent, where, seated 
on the ground, a small table in front, on one side 
a piece of carpet, on which are placed in a circle 
the small celestial and terrestrial wands by which 
they reveal the secrets of heaven, they await their 
dupes. This absurd and impious trade is the live- 
lihood of a number of persons; the passers-by 
find these snares laid for them in all the principal 
streets, and in the avenues of the palace. It 
makes one’s heart ache to see the stupidity of the 
people in this matter; the very poorest have al- 
ways some coin in their pocket with which to pur- 
chase some prediction or charm, although the sale 
of these is forbidden by the law; to this irregu- 
larity, however, the police are blind. The fortune- 
tellers most in vogue are the Bonzes, Tavists, 
and Lamas, the latter being the most highly es- 
teemed by the court and whole of Pekin. _ 

We have found in the celebrated collection 
Huang ming shi fu-lu, book 17, a general table 
of signs, prognostics and announcements of the 


> a bettor there. 


good and evil fortune which is to befall the sov- 
ereign and the state. The preface to this singu- 
lar work (written by the first emperor of the past 
dynasty) speaks of these merely as warnings from 
Heaven, who is ever willing to pardon the repent- 
ant, and punishes with reluctance ; this introduc- 
tion is so peculiar that we give an example of it : 
—‘‘Ground that lapses or sinks indicates a 
change of ministry and dispersion of the people. 
A sudden change in the hue of the sky generally 
signifies that the emperor is governed by women, 
and that his subjects have but little affection for 
him: should this change occur in the spring, it 
announces an unfortunate year; if in summer, 
sorrow will befall the emperur, and the harvest 
be bad; if it happens in the autumn, it means 
war; and in winter, that the capital will be ex- 
posed to disaster. Winds escaping from the earth 
with a roaring noise denote that the reins of gov- 
ernment are in the hands of women, and that the 
emperor will be dethroned. Meteors in the air 
indicate perverted doctrine, insincerity in social 
life, too lavish an expenditure in the palace, and 


danger to the latter from an incendiary. Mount- | 


ains crumbling away mean that the worthiest 
mandarins are removed from office, while perné- 
cious advisers predominate in the council. A 
shower of cinders is the sign of a cruel govern- 
ment, and defeat of imperial interests by those of 
the people. Heavy rains out of season indicate 
that the empress interferes in state affairs, and 
that unwise and meddlesome persons seek todis- 
turb the established order of things by introducing 
innovations.” The work, as it will be seen, enters 
into an infinity of details and possibilities too 
wearisome to enumerate; but the earth, the sea, 
the atmosphere, furnish the author with few 


omens compared with those offered by the heay- 


ens. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY, 


A MINisTRER with a rather florid complexion went 
into the shop of a barber, one of his parishioners, to 
be shaved. The barber was addicted to heavy bouts 
of drinking, after which his hand waa, in consequence, 
_—— at his work. In shaving the minister he in- 

cted a cut to cover the lower of 
his face with blood. The minister turned to the har- 
ber and said, in a tone of solemn severity, ‘* You 
Thomas, what comes of taking too much drink.” 
** Ay,” replied Thomas, with the utmost composure ; 
“it makes the skin very tender.” 


‘* What will you give me if I restore your a 7 
asked the quack. ‘I will see,” replied the blind man. 


They had been to see the tragedy of Julius Caesar, 
and, on their way home, thoughts of the death of the 
reat dictator seemed to affect her so munch that she 
urned to Algernon and exclaimed, ** Wasn’t it sad to 
be cut up horribly!” Aw—yes,” 
— Algernon ; “‘ and he probably had on his best 
clothes, 


Fitting emblems are not always appreciated. The 
neighbors of a poor fellow who died erected a tomb- 
stone to his memory, and had placed above it the con- 
ventional white dove. The widow looked at it through 
her tears, and said: “‘ It was very thonghtful to put it 
there. John was very fond of gunning, and it was an 
especially suitable embiem.” 


‘* Madam, you said your son was a lawyer, I think. 
Has he much practice ?” tae yes, sir, he has a 
great practice—of smoking and chewing tobacco.” 


An Irishman, who was very near-sighted, about to 
fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six paces 
nearer to his antagonist than the other did to him, and 
they were both to fire at the same time. 


‘* Adolphus, my dear,” said she, ‘it’s nearly a year 
since you be to call.” “ Yes, I believe so,” nerv- 
ously. ‘And we've talked about books and mnsi¢ 
every night.” ‘“‘ Y-y-e-s, I think so,” more nervous 
than before. “ Wel II Don’t you think a change 
would be agreeable?” There was a “‘ change” in a few 
weeks. The pastor made it. 


Gin Sling is the euphonious name of a Chinese 
Freshman at Yale. Who knows but that at some time 
in the vast future Gin Sling may become one of the 
ornaments of the American bar? 


Kissing is something like seven up. If he begs, and 
she thinks she can € points in the game, she will 
give one. 


— 


** Your visits remind me of the growth of a success- | 


ful newspaper,” said Uncle Jabez, leaning his chin on 
his cane and glancing at William Henry, who was 
sweet on Angelica. “‘Why 80?” inquired William 
Henry. “ Well, they commenced on a weekly, grew to 
be a tri-weekly, and have now become daily, with a 
Sunday supplement.” 


— 


*“*We don’t want all this, we doh’t want it,” said a 
solicitor, the other day, to a voluble old lady in the 
witness box ; “it is irrelevant.” But the witness paid 
no heed, and talked on, finishing with, “‘ There, you've 
got it, whether you want it or not; and it isn’t irrev- 
erent, either !” 


WHAT AN IRASCIBLE FaTuEr savs.—As the twig is 


bent, the boy is inclined to shoot out at the door. 


For tar WRatHer-wisr.—The weather can scareely 
be called ‘‘ settled” while heavy “‘ dews” are seen every 
morning. 


** You are now one,” said the minister to the happy 
ther with a knot that they 
could never undo. “ ich one?” asked the bride. 
** You will have to settle that for yourselves,” said the 


clergyman. 


A poor copying clerk at the French Ministry of the — 


Interior was lately asked what place he occupied there. 
“Oh, a vi place,” he replied; “‘ between the 
stove and the window.” . 

Why is it impossible that there should be one best 
Because you will always find 


horse on a race-course 7— 


Minister (to Rory). ‘‘ Why weren’t you at the kirk 
on Sunday ?” 

’ Rory. “I wis at Mr. Dunlop's kirk.” 

Minister. “I don’t like your running about tae 
strange kirks in that way. Not that I object tae yer 
hearing Mr. Dunlop; but I’m shure ye widna like yer 
ain sheep straying away into strange pastures.” 


Rory. “T widna care a grain, sir, if it was better | 


gress. 
A Fancy PopuLation—Peopling the air. 


We are likely at length to hear the last of the exca- 
pe wpe ae M. Aspeline, who is said to be a “ Fin- 
nish” archeologist, ha now set to work there. 
When sayin comes toa “ Finnish,” we may surely 
reasonably expect it will not be recommenced. 
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(Begun in Hanren’s Werxty No. 1235.) 


AS PHOD L.. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Barsara; or, Serennip Misery,” “A 
Srrance Worn,” “Lavy Aupiey’s Sroret,” 
“Deap Men's Suogs,” * Vixkn,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XV.. 
“NOT FOR YOUR LINAGE, NE FOR YOUR RICHESSE.” 


THE two young men walked up and down un- 
der the walnut-trees for nearly an hour, Gerald 
Goring playing the unaccustomed part of con- 
soler. He liked Edgar Turchill with an honest 
liking. There was a shade of condescension, of 
unconscious patronage, in the féeling ; but it was 


thoroughly sincere. The Saxon squire was, of 
course, distinctly on a lower intellectual level 
than the man of mixed race—the man whose fa- 
ther had thrust himself into the front ranks of 
life by the sheer force of will and brains, unaided 
by conventional training of any kind; whose mo- 
ther had been the last development of a family 
reared in courts and palaces. Compared with the 
quicksilver that flowed in his own veins, Edgar 
Turchill’s blood was a fluid that smacked of the 
vegetable kingdom—watery stuff such as oozes 
out of a turnip or a cabbage when the cook-maid 
cuts it. Yet the man could feel, and so keenly 


that Gerald was touched with tenderest pity. 


“ Don’t be down-hearted, old fellow,” he said, 
walking slowly under the spreading boughs, with 
his hand resting affectionately upon Turchill’s 
shoulder. ‘Be sure things will work round in 
time. She is a pert, capricious minx ; but she can 


#3 


~ 


— 


on help being fond of you, if you are only pa- 
tient.” 

“I would wait for her as Jacob waited for 
Rachel, if I were as sure of winning her,” an- 
swered Edgar ; “ but I’m afraid there’s no chance. 
If she detested me, if the very sight. of me were 
odious to her, there might be some hope. But 
she| likes me—she is even fond of me, in a calm, 
sisterly way. If you knew how sweet she was to 
me in the spring before you came—she had no 


fits of temper then—when I taught her sculling ; 


how she used to boil a kettle down in the boat- 
house, and—” 
“Yes, it was awfully nice of. her,” interjected 


Gerald, somewhat impatiently, having heard the 


or of these boat-house breakfasts several times 

before. | 
*““If she were less kind, I should have more 

hope,” pursued Edgar. “I think I shall go away 


t 
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—out of the country—where I shall never see her 
lovely face, I have agreat mind to go to India, 
and shoot big game.”’ 

“ And stick pigs. A curious cure for the heart- 
ache. No, old fellow; stay at home and bide 
your time. That’s your game.” 

“T could never look her in the face after to- 
night,” said Edgar. 

“Nonsense, man! Treat this capricious minx 
as coolly as if nothing had ever been said about 
love and despair. Let her think to-night’s avow- 
al the consequence of too much wine—a mere 
after-dinner outburst of sentiment. Look her in 
the face, forsooth! If you are a wise man, you 
may make her ashamed to look you in the face 
before she is six’ months older. You have 
spoiled her by your flatteries and foolings and 
compliances. Give her a little of the rough side 
of your bark. She professes to care for you as @ 
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brother, quotha! Treat her with brotherly dis- 
courtesy—brotherly indifference. Be as candid 
about her faults and follies as if you were her 
very brother. When she finds you can live with- 
ee mC; she will begin to languish for the old adu- 


- ¥s — her too well to be such a J esuit,” said 
“Pshaw ! do you suppose Petruchio did not 
love Kate? He knew there was but one way of 
taming his fair shrew, and he used the sense 
Heaven had given him.” 

‘I couldn’t act a part where she is concerned,” 
argued Edgar. “She would find me out in a 

hey talked for a long time upon the same 
Subject, wearing the theme threadbare, travel- 


ling backward and forward over the same line of 
argument, while the moon climbed higher and 
higher in the cloudless blue; and in the end Ed- 


gar acknowledged that it would be a foolish thing 


to leave his farm before the harvest was all in ; 
or his mother, before she had enjoyed her annual 
fortnight at the sea-side; or to uproot himself 
violently from his native soil in the vain hope of 
curing his heart-wound. He had tried foreign air 
for his malady before, and foreign air had done 
nothing for him; and this time he believed the 
wound to be ever so much deeper. A lifetime in 
a strange country would hardly heal it. 

At last Edgar consented to be led despondent- 
ly back to the house, which he had left a little 
while ago with his heart beating high, full of 
hope and delight, They found the three ladies 
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seated in the quaint old drawing-room, dimly 
lighted by a dozen or so of candles in the silver 
sconces against the wall. There was nothing so 
distinctly modern as a moderator-lamp at Hawks- 


ard. 

: Mrs, Turchill was enlarging mildly, in a lower- 
ed voice, upon the various short-comings of her 
servants, who, although old servants, and infi- 
nitely better than other people’s, were yet so far 
human in their faultiness as to afford food for 
conversation. Madoline was listening with polite 
interest, throwing in an encouraging word now 
and then, which was hardly needed, for Mrs. Tur- 
chill’s monologue would have gone on just the 
same without it. Daphne, exhausted by a long 
day’s vivacity, had fallen asleep, sitting erect ina 
straight-backed cherry-wood chair. 


Gerald Goring remembered that day at Fon- 
tainebleau when he had told himself that Daphne 
asleeg would be a very commonplace young per- 
son. Yet, as he looked at her to-night, he was 
fain to own that even in slumber she was lovely. 
Was it some trick of candle-light and shadow 
which gave such piquancy to the delicate features, 
which gave such expression to the dark pencilled 


brows and drooping eyelids? The bright hair, 


the pale yellow gown, the exquisite fairness of 
the complexion, gave a lily-like loveliness to the- 
whole figure. So pale, so pure, so little earthly! 
“Poor Edgar,” sighed. Mr. Goring. - “ He is 
very much to be pitied. How desperately I could 
have loved such a girl, if I had not already 
adored her opposite! And how I would have 
made her love me!” he added, remembering all 
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said Madoline. 


. themselves in slumber. 
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their foolish talk, and how easy it had seemed to | 


him to play upon that sensitive nature. 
" Im afraid the tea is cold,” said Mrs. Tur- 


chill. “You gentlemen have been enjoying your 


"cigars in the walnut walk, I suppose.” 


The clatter of cups and saucers startled Dapb- 
né. She opened her eyes, and saw Edgar looking 
at her with piteous reproachfulness. She could 
calmly sleep, just after giving him his death- 
wound. There was a refinement of csuelty in 
such indifference. Theri he suddenly remember- 
ed Gerald’s advice, and tried to seem equally at 
his ease. 

“ll wager mother has been bemoaning the 
vices of the new dairy-maid, and the ingratitude 
of the old one in going away to be married,” said 
he. “That's what sent you to sleep, wasn’t it, 
Daphne 

“Twas tired. We had such a long afternoon,” 
she answered, wearily. 

“The carriage has been waiting half an hour,” 
“T think we had better put on 
our hats, and then say good-night.” 

“Mr. Goring will drive home with you, of 
course ?” said Mrs. Turchill. 

“In case of highwaymen—or a traction en- 
gine,” retorted Daphne. “I believe a steam- 
plough sometimes comes puffing along the road 
at night, doesn’t it, Lina ?” 

“Yes, I am going to see them safe home, Mrs. 
Turchill. Iam to stay at South Hill to-night, and 
hear Sir Vernon’s account of the yeomanry din- 
ner.” 

Edgar, who had just been talking of eternal 
banishment, was longing to ask for the fourth seat 
inthe landau. The walk home between midnight 
and morning would be delightful. 

“T should have liked to hear about the din- 
ner,” he began, dubiously; and then meeting 
Gerald's eye, quailed beneath its friendly ridicule, 
and said no more. | 

He escorted Daphne to the carriage, helped to 
arrange her wraps with a steady hand, though his 
heart beat passionately all the time ; and he bade 
her good-night jn so thoroughly cheery a voice 
that she wondered a little to find how easily he 
had taken her rejection of him. 

“Poor dear Edgar,” she said to herself, as 
they drove along the shadowy Warwickshire lane, 
through the calm beauty of the summer night. 
“T dare say it was only an impulse of the mo- 
ment—or perhaps it was the moon—that made 
him propose to me. Yet he seemed awfully in 
earnest, and I was afraid I might have offended 
him by laughing. But after being devoted to 
Lina, and making me the confidante of his grief, 
it was certainly rather impertinent to offer him- 
sélf to me; as if, because I am a nobody, I am to 
put up with a second-hand lover. But he is a 
dear, good-natured creature, all the same, and I 
should be sorry to offend him.” 

She was silent all the way home, sitting in her 
comfortable corner of the carriage, wrapped to 


| her chin in her soft white shawl, to all appear- 


ance asleep. Yet not once did her senses lose 
She was listening to the 
happy. lovers as they talked of the past—that 
part of the past which they had spent asunder. 
Gerald had been talking of a long mule ride in 
Switzerland under just such a moon-lit sky... It 
was no tremendous mountain ascent, only a ride 
from Evian up to a village at the foot of the Dent 
d’Oche to look down upon Lake Leman and its 
lovely shores bathed in moonlight ; the long dark 
range of the Jura rising like a wall on the west- 
ern side ; picturesque villages on the banks gleam- 
ing in the silver light, with their old church tow- 
ers half hidden by masses of dark foliage; one 
lonely boat, with its twin sails, skimming like a 
swaliow across the moon-lit water. 

“It must have been delicious,” said Lina. 

“It was very nice—except that you were not 
there. ‘But one thing want these banks of 
Rhine.’ ” 

“ And did you really miss me at such moments, 
Gerald? When you were looking at some es- 
pecially lovely scene, had you really and truly 


_ & feeling that I ought to have been by your 


side 

“Really and truly. The better half of myself 
was toissing. Pleasure was only a one-sided 
affair, as that moon will appear next week—an 
uncomfortable - looking, fragmentary kind of ‘a 
planet.” 

“I love to hear of your travels, Gerald,” said 
Lina, softly. “Have you told me all about them, 
do you think?” 

“ All that’s worth telling, I fancy,” he answer- 


ed, lightly, with an involuntary glance at Daphne, 


to see if she were really asleep. 

There was no quiver of the dark lashes, no 
movement in the restful figure. Her face had 
that pale, unearthly look which all faces have in 
the moonlight. A pain shot through his heart 
as he thought that it was thus she would look in 
death. It was one of those involuntary flashes 
of thought which sometimes flit across a mind 
unacquainted with actual sorrow—the phantom 
of a grief that might be. 

When they arrived at South Hill, Daphne wish- 
ed her sister and Mr. Goring a brief good-night, 
and went straight to her room. She had no mo- 
tive for awaiting her father’s home-coming. He 
would have nothing to say to her. His only greet- 
ing would be a look which seemed to ask what 
business she had there. It was on the stroke 
of eleven. Madoline and Gerald walked up and 
down the gravel-drive in front of the house, wait- 
ing for the carriage from Warwick; and during 
this interval Mr. Goring told his sweetheart how 
Edgar Turchill had been rejected by Daphne. 
Madoline was deeply distressed by this news. She 
had made up her mind that her sister's life was 
to be made happy in this particular way. She 
had imagined a fair and peaceful future in which 
she would be living at the Abbey, and Daphne at 
Hawksyard—not a dozen miles apart. And now 
this willful Daphne had rejected the moated 
grange and ite owner ; and this fair picture of the 


future had no more reality in it than a mirage 
city seen from the dreary sands of a desert. 


oline, when she had been told the whole story.: 
“She has encouraged him to come here; she has 
always seemed happy in his company. 
life, since she came from school, has been spent 
with him.” | 


cinating little sister of yours is an arrant coquette. 
She has flirted with Edgar because thére was no 
one else to flirt with.” 


you are mistaken,” answered Madoline, eagerly. 
“ Daphne is no flirt. She looks upon Edgar as a 
kind of adopted brother. 
that, but I fancied that this friendly, trustful feel- 
ing of hers would lead in time to a warmer at- 
tachment. As to coquetry, she does not know 
what it means. She is thoroughly child-like and 
innocent.” 


she knows how to fool a man as thoroughly as 
Ninon de I’Enclos could have done after half a 
century’s practice. However, I hope Edgar will 
stand his ground, and bring this wayward puss to 
her senses.” 


him,” mused Madoline. “ He is so good, so frank, 
and brave and true.” 


affection. 
man race tends to show that a man with all those 
virtues is not the most dangerous to the fair sex.” 


is at the bottom of Daphne’s refusal.” 


upon her penniless position ; has called herself a 
pauper, half in joke, half in earnest, but with a 
bitterness of tone that wounded me. 
think that as Edgar is well off, and she has no 
fortune, she ought not to accept him.” 


idea ! 
ever has about a man’s money is that when she 
shall be his wife she can have more frocks than 
the common run of women. 
of obligation. She is so conscious of the boon 
she bestows that she accepts his filthy lucre as a 
matter of course.” 


thinking.” 


say not. 
suppose her only about half as good again as the 
ruck of womankind.” 


idiocy on my part to spoil the income my father 
left me. 
into the right circles. My ruin would be only a 
question of so many years and so many racte- 
horses. But while I live as I am living now, there. 
is very little chance of my becoming acquainted 
with want.” 


the sake of my fortune you chose me, was it, 
Gerald 


would turn up on your wedding morning and tell 
you that you are not the Lady Clara, so that I 
might prove to you how little wealth or position 
influenced my choice. 
are going to say, Lina. 
than you and I together—indulge our caprices 
as we may—are ever likely to spend, why not give 
your fortune to Daphne ?” | 


wish ! 
my sister when I come of age. 
give her all, for half would be ample. 
am so accustomed to the idea of independence 
that I should hardly like to be a pensioner even 


upon you. Will yon speak to the lawyers, Ger- 
ald, and find out how the gift had better be 
made ?” 


of law. It seems to me that you can do just what 
you like as soon as you come of age. 
have to wait till then.” 


and then I can tell Daphne, and she will no longer 
fancy herself a pauper. 
her conduct to Edgar.” 


somehow I don’t think it will. Edgar must win 
the game off his own bat.” 


morning-room after breakfast next day. Gerald 
had gone to the Abbey to look after the builders, 
and settle various matters with his steward. 
Daphne was sitting half in and half out of the 
balcony, idle as was natural to her, but listless 
and discontented-looking, which was a state of 
mind she did not often exhibit. 


missed her faithful slave. 


any more; in which case it would be difficult for 
her to get rid of her life. r 


heard something which has made me very unhap- 
py—which has altogether surprised and disap- 
pointed me. 
you last night, and that you refused him.” 


asked Daphne, flaming red. 
else you could have heard it.” 


truth, I suppose ?” 


telling you,” answered Daphne, angrily. 


who by accident overheard the end of your con- 
versation with Edgar, and who—” . 


cried Daphne, looking still more angry. “It is. 


‘I thought she was attached to him,” said Mad- 


Half her 


“In sober earnest, darling, I’m afraid this fas- 


“Please don’t say that, Gerald, for I know 


I have always known 


“ Possibly, dearest. Yet in her childishness 


“T can not understand how she can help liking 


“ All noble qualities, and deserving a woman’s 
Yet the sentimental history of the hu- 
“ Gerald,” said Lina, “‘ I have an idea that pride 
“Why pride? What kind of pride?” 

“‘She has harped a good deal at different times 
She may 


“My dearest love, what an utterly Quixotic 
The only thought a pretty young woman 


There is no sense 


“‘T don’t think that would be Daphne’s way of 
“ Dearest, if she were wholly your sister, I should | 
But as she is only your half-sister, I can 
“You are very rich, are you not, Gerald ?” 
“Well, yes: it would take a large amount of 


It might be done, no doubt, if I went 


“T know, dear; and I don’t think it was for 


“My dearest love, I only wish some old nurse 


I think I know what you 
As I have more money 


“Dear Gerald, how good of you to guess my 
I should like to divide my fortune with 
I don’t want to 
And I 


“Yes, dear; I'll settle everything with the men 
But you'll 
“Only ascertain that it can be done, Gerald, 
It may influence her in 


“Tt may,” answered Gerald, dubiously; “ but 


The sisters were alone together in Madoline’s 


There was no Edgar this morning, and she 


Perhaps he meant never to come to South Hill 


“Daphne,” began Madoline, gravely, “I have 


I am told that Edgar proposed to 


“Did he send you the news in a telegram ?” 
“T don’t see how 


“No matter how I heard it, dear. It is the 
“Yes, it is the truth. But I despise him for 


“It was not he who told me. It was Gerald, 


“What! he has been interfering, has he?” 


j 


supremely impertinent of him to busy himself 
about my affairs.” 

“Daphne! Is that the way you speak of my 
future husband—your future brother ?” 

“ He has no right to dictate whom I am to ac- 
cept or reject. at can it matter to him ?” 

“He does not presume to dictate; but it does 
matter a great.deal to him that my sister should 
choose the path in life which is most likely to 
lead to happiness.” } 

“How can he tell which path will lead me to 
happiness? Does he suppose that I am going to 
have a husband chosen for me, as if I were a 
wretched French girl educated in a convent ?” 

“He thought—just as I thought—that you 
could hardly help liking such a thoroughly good 
fellow as Edgar: a man so devoted to you; so 
unselfish ; such a good son.” 

“ What have I to do with his virtues? I don’t 
care a straw for him, except as a friendly sort of 


creature who will do anything I ask him, and who 


is very nice to play tennis or billiards with. He 
ought not to be offended at my refusing him. It 


‘would have been all the same had he been any 


one else. I shall never marry.” 

“ But why not, Daphne ?” | 

“ Oh, for no particular reason : except, perhaps, 
that I am too fond of having my own way, and 
shouldn’t like a master.” 

“ Daphne, there is something in your tone that 
alarms me. It is so unnatural in a girl of your 
age. While you were at Asniéres did you ever 
see any one—you were such a child, that it seems 
foolish to ask such a question—but was there 


any one at Asniéres whom—” f 
“Whom I fell in love with? No, dearest, 
there was no one at Asniéres. Madame Tolmache 
was most judicious in her selection of masters. 

don’t think the most romantic school-girl, fed 

pon three-volume novels, could have fancied 
herself in love even with the best-looking of 


them.” 
_ “T can’t make you out, Daphne. Yet I think 


you might be very happy as Edgar Turchill’s . 


wife. would be so nice for us to be living in 
the samie county, within a few miles of each oth- 
” 


_ “Yes, that would be nice; and it would be 
= to be at Hawksyard than to stay at South 
Hill when you are gone. Yet you see I have too 
much self-respect to perjure myself, and pretend 
return poor Edgar’s affection.” | 
_ “T have been thinking, Daphne, that perhaps 
some sense of mistaken pride may stand between 
you and Edgar.” 
' And then, falteringly, ashamed of her own gen- 
erosity, Madoline told her sister how she meant 
to divide her fortune. 
| “What!” cried Daphne, turning pale; “take 
his money? Nota sixpence. Never-speak of it 
—neyer think of such a thing again.” 
_ “Whose money, dear? It is mine, and mine 
alone. I have the right to do what I like with it.” 
_ “Would you dispose of it without asking Mr. 
Goring’s leave—without consulting him ?” 
_ “Hardly. Because I love him too well to take 
any steps without asking his advice—without 
confiding fully in him. But he goes with me in 
this, heart and soul, Daphne ; he most thoroughly 
approves my plan.” 
_ “You are very good—he is very generous ; but 
I will never consent to accept sixpence out of your 
fortune. You may be as generous to me as you 
like—as you have always been, darling ; you may 


me gloves and frocks and pocket-money— 


while you are Miss Lawford; but to rob you of 
your rights; to lessen your importance as Mrs. 
Goring; to feel myself under an obligation to 
your husband—not for all this wide world. Not 
if money could make me happy—which it could 
not,”’ she added, with a stifled sob. 

_ “Daphne, are you not happy ®”’ questioned Lina, 
looking at her with sudden distress. ‘ My bright 
one, I thought your life here was all gladness and 
pleasure, You have seemed so happy with Ed- 

r, so thoroughly at your ease with him, that I 


‘fancied you must be fond of him.” 


| “Should I be thoroughly at my ease with a 
man IJ loved, unless—unless our attachment were 
an old story—a settled business—like yours and 
Mr. Goring’s ?” 

1A tod will you persist in calling him Mr. Gor- 
ing ?” 

_ “Oh, he is such a grand personage—the own- 
er of an abbey, with Cloisters, and half a mile of 
hot-houses—I could not bring myself to call him 
by his Christian name.” 

_“ Asif the Abbey and the hot-houses made any 
difference! Well, darling, I am not going to wor- 
ry you about poor Edgar. You must choose your 
own way of being happy. I would not for all 
the world that you should marry a man you did 
not love; but I should have been so glad if you 
could have loved Edgar. And I think, dear, that 
unintentionally—unconsciously even—you have 
done him a wrong. You have led him to believe 
you like him.” ; 

‘“‘ And so I do like him, better than any one in 
the world after—my own flesh and blood.” 

“Yes, dear. But he has been led to hope some- 
thing more than that. I fear he will feel his dis- 
appointment keenly.” 

“Nonsense, Lina. Don’t you know that six 
months ago he was still suffering from his dis- 
appointment about you ? and now you imagine he 
is going to break his heart for me. A heart so 
easily transferred can not be easily broken. It 
is a portable article. No doubt he will carry it 
somewhere else.” 

She kissed her sister, and ran out of the 
leaving Madoline anxious and perplexed, yet not 
the less resolved to endow Daphne with half her 
wealth sp soon as she came of age. 

“Providence never intended that two sisters 
should be so unequally circumstanced,” she said 
to herself. “ Willy-nilly, Daphne must accept 
what I am determined to give her. The lawyers 
will find out a way.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


READY INGENUITY. 


THERE are times and occasions in the }; 
most individuals when a sudden call ota 
the exercise of readiness or impromptu ingenuit 
the importance of which may be very great my 
which enables the possessor to make the best of 
such means and appliances a8 may be at hand, no 
— how unpromising or apparently inapplica. 

Some years ago an incident occurred un 
observation of a writer in Chambers’s ache 
which confirms in a remarkable manner the val. 
ue of a very simple expedient—the use of oil at 
sea. A Spanish steamer while crossing the Bay 
of Biscay in a severe storm gave such indications 
by an unusual noise at the stern, as led the Eno. 
lish engineer to suspect that there was something 
wrong with the screw-propeller or its shaft out. 
side of the ship, that is, in the open space be. 
tween the stern and rudder posts where the screw 
revolves. There was no dry-dock in any of the 
ports on the coast where the ship could go to be 
examined ; and on arrival at Vigo it appeared as 
if there was no alternative but to remove the 
cargo from the stern, and by placing it forward, 
lift the screw-propeller and shaft to the surface 
of the water. The alternative, simple as it was 
meant a serious delay and great expense. Before 
commencing to remove the cargo another consul. 
tation was held. It was then decided to put the 
stern of the ship over a bed of light-colored sand, 
and as the water was very clear, there might be 
a possibility of ascertaining the extent or cause of 
the mishap. For two days after the vessel was 
so placed the wind caused a ripple on the water, 
which effectually prevented anything being seen. 
It was then suggested by some one on board to 
try the use of oil on the surface of the water round 
the stern of the ship. The effect was most satis. 
factory. The water was becalmed as if by magic, 
and it was then seen that the wedge or key which 
keeps the propeller in its place on the shaft had 
come partly out, and thus left the screw loose on 
the shaft, which caused the noise. By continuing 
the use of oil for a few hours the wedge was ulti- 
mately driven into its place and secured. In this 
instance many days of detention and the use of 
costly appliances and labor were thus saved. 

Instances of a more complex character frequent- 
ly occur where a knowledge of natural laws or 
forces may be brought into operation to assist in 
surmounting difficulties. Thus, a few years ago, 
an iron bridge of considerable length, the weight 
being about two hundred tons, was constructed in 
England, and erected in a remote part of Germany. 
By some mishap the bridge, when finished, was 
found to be some distance “out” to one side, an 
error which the proprietors insisted should be rec- 
tified. To take down and re-erect the bridge would 
be simply ruin to the contractor. But Necessity 
is the mother of Invention, and so it proved in this 
case. It was summer-time, and the contractor pro- 
ceeded to find the amount of expansion which was 
caused by the heat of the sun over the whole length 
of the bridge. He next ascertained what contrac- 
tion took place in the night by cooling. Armed 


~ 


with these data, he thought it might be possible. 


to bring the bridge to its proper position in a few 
days. he bridge, of course, in its ordinary con- 
dition, expanded from the centre, pushing its two 
ends outward, or farther apart, and again contract- 
ing toward the centre. Taking advantage of these 
conditions, one end was made fast in the morning, 
and the bridge was forced to expand from that 
immovable point, instead of from the middle, as 
formerly. hen the iron composing the bridge 


had expanded to its full extent in the direction in- — 


tended, that end was released, and the opposite 
end made fast. The bridge then contracted toward 
its true position, Thus, whatever was gained by 
the day’s expansion, was secured by the subsequent 
contraction when the metal cooled at night; and 
the process being renewed day by day, the work 
was successfully accomplished. 

A knowledge of the laws and extent of the ex- 
pansion and contraction of metals opens up a wide 
field of usefulness in this connection, and is capa- 
ble of very extensive application. We see large 
guns built up in this manner, which could not pos- 
sibly be made in any other way by the appliances 
that we possess at present. e tires of wheels, 
as every one knows, are also fixed on their places 
by being first heated and then left to shrink. An 
ingenious application of this quality in metals was 
made use of in France, and has frequently been 
taken advantage of since. The walls of a large 
building in Paris were observed to be giving way 
by bulging outward ; and the problem was to bring 
them back to their vertical position. For this 
purpose, a number of bars of iron having screws 
and nuts on each end were let through the op- 
posite walls, and across the intervening space 
between them. The nuts and screw portion of 
the bars were outside. The bars were now heat- 
ed by a number of lamps suspended below them 
until they had expanded as much as possible, and 
the nuts screwed up against the outsides of the 
two opposite walls. The lamps were next re- 
moved, when the heated bars in cooling gradu- 
ally contracted in their length, bringing the walls 
very gently, but with irresistible force, into their 
normal position. 

An old story is told in connection with the ex- 
pansion and contraction of materials which may 
deserve a place here as an illustration in point. 
It has been stated that when the Egyptian obe- 


lisk was being erected in the square in front of St. 


Peter’s at Rome in the year 1586, during the reign 
of Pope Sixtus V., it was first demonstrated that 
ropes under severe tension contracted by the ap- 
plication of moisture. The occasion was made 
one of high festival. . The architect and workmen, 
and the obelisk also, received the benediction of 
the Pope, and high mass was celebrated in St. Pe- 
ter’s. But every attempt to move the pillar was 
unsuccessful. All the horses that could be found, 


| 
| 
of that time, were put into requisition. And if 
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was not until more than fifty unsuccessful efforts 
had been made that the huge mass rose from the 
ground. Meanwhile the great weight had stretch- 
ed the ropes so much that when the pulley blocks 
had reached their limit in lifting, the bottom of 
the Obelisk had not reached the top of the seat 

repared for it. At that moment a man in the 
crowd shouted, “ Wet the ropes!” The experi- 
ment was tried, the ropes shrunk, and the Obe- 
lisk gradually and slowly rose to the required 
height, and was successfully placed on its seat. 

Still further in relation to this subject we are 
indebted to Captain Saxby, of the British navy, 
for a remarkably simple and ingenious applica- 
tion of a very common instrument to the solving 
of a difficult but important problem. It is well 
known that in working iron, such as welding two 
pieces together, and even in its manufacture, hol- 
low places, or flaws, occur, with merely an outside 
skin over the defective parts, which any test but 
a destructive one would fail to discover. Nor 
would it be difficult to point out numerous exam- 
ples of disaster thus occurring. To test the homo- 
geneity of the metal Captain Saxby takes a bar 
of iron and places it on the equatorial line. He 
next passes a compass with a very sensitive nee- 
dle along in front of the bar, the needle of course 
pointing at a right angle to it. If the bar is per- 
fectly solid through its whole length, the needle 
will remain steady. If, however, there should be 
a flaw or hollow place in the bar, the needle will 
be deflected as it passes from the solid to the hol- 
low place, backward toward the solid iron; pass- 
ing on over the hollow place, the needle will come 
within the range of the solid iron at the other 
end of the flaw, and will again be deflected 
forward. If the bar be cut through anywhere 
between these two points of deflection, a flaw will 
invariably be found. Many thousands of pieces 
of iron—some prepared for the purpose of test- 
ing this method of trial, others in the ordinary 
course of business—have been operated upon 
with the same unvarying result. Captain Saxby 
has called to his assistance Nature, who never 
makes mistakes in her operations. 


TIRED LITTLE HEART. 


Tinep little heart! how worn and weary art thou! 
How faint beneath the burden of thy days! 
How all thy slips are taken amid shadows 
That hourly fall more darkly o’er thy ways! 


Tired little heart! There is no breast to shelter, 
No loving touch to make the burden light, 

No fond outlooking toward a brighter future, 
But darkness ever deepening into night. 


Tired little heart! There is no lack of sunshine— 
Thy weary eyes may still discern its rays; _ 
But, ah! the golden glinting and the glory 
Are ever wound around some other’s days. 


Tired little heart! ‘Whenever shalt thou rest thee ? 
When ehall thy care and sorrow be no more? 

When shall we lay thee down amid the daisies, 
And, weeping, say, “‘ The sacrifice is o’er?” 


GEMS AS CURES. 


In both the Greek and the Roman writers there 
are endless references to the curative power of 
precious stones. From many of the allusions it 
appears that the dictates of fashion here, as ev- 


erywhere else, had much influence over the pre-. 


vailing belief in the virtue of particular stones, 
now one and now another being held up as spe- 
cially efficacious for the cure of certain diseases. 
Thus, while the “ Crystal” and the “Adamas” stood 
for a long time among the Greeks at the head of 


medicinal agents, that position was afterward as- 


sumed by the “ Sardius,” or the Oriental carnelian. 
“No other stone,” records Pliny, “ was so great a 
favorite with the Greeks as this, and the plays of 
Menander and of Philemon abound in allusions 
to it.” The cause of this favoritism lay probably 
in the facility with which the carnelian could be 
cut by the engraver, the dull red flesh-colored 
_ Stone offering by itself no other attractions. Such 
engraved stones, either in the form of intaglios 
or of cameos, constitute to some extent an epoch 
in the history of gems, as it modified the original 
idea of stones being possessed of inherent virtues. 

To this came now to be added the conception that 
these powers might be raised or changed by pic- 
tures and inscriptions from the hand of the 
engraver, 

The current of ideas that led to the engraving 
on precious stones is very clearly sketched out by 
Camillo Lionardo, an Italian writer of the fifteenth 
century, himself a firm believer in the power of 

charms” and “amulets.” Taking up the argu- 
ment that the ancient Greeks and Romans, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Egyptians and Per- 

Sians, were perfectly reasonable in attaching value 
to engraved stones, Lionardo goes on to say: “ All 
things in nature have a certain form, and are 
subject to certain influences. So, also, precious 
stones, being natural productions, have a pre- 
scribed form, and as such are subject to the uni- 
versal influence of the planets. Hence, if these 
Stones be engraved by a skillful person, under 
Some particular influence, they receive a special 
virtue, a8 if they had been endowed with addi- 
tional power through that engraving. And should 
it happen that the power intended by the engrav- 
ing be the Same as that of the natural quality of 
the stone, its particular virtue will be doubled, 
and thereby its efficacy greatly augmented.” 

_ The ancient writers give us numerous prescrip- 
tions as to the proper use and application of en- 
graved stones. It is not a little curious to observe 
many of the rules laid down for the employment 
of various “ charms,” Thus, “a ram or a beard- 
ed man’s head [the Ammon] engraved on 
sapphire will protect the wearer from all infirmi- 
ties, from poison, and from oppression.” An en- 
graved beryl, “ with the dragon in front, has pow- 
er to evoke the water spirits and force them to 
Speak ; and it will also call up the dead of your 
obliging them to answer your ques- 

ns. Greek writer lays it down that 


& stone engraved with a design showing “a man 
with a long face and beard, his eyebrows raised, 
sitting behind a plough, and holding up a fox and 
a vulture, with four men lying upon his neck,” 
will, “ when placed under your head while sleep- 
ing, make you dream of treasures, and the right 
way of discovering them.” There were most re- 
markable virtues in another kind of cut stone, 
representing Hercules and Jove, “Man seated, 
and a woman standing before him with her hair 
hanging down loose on her back, the man looking 
up to her: this cut on carnelian has the virtue 
that whoever is touched therewith shall be led to 
do the owner’s will immediately.” And again, as 
related by Lionardo: “Man with a wand in his 
hand, seated on an eagle, engraved on hepheestitis 
[carbuncle], or crystal, which stone must be set 
In @ copper ring: whosoever looks upon it on a 
Sunday, before sunrise, shall have victory over all 
his enemies, and if he looks upon it on a Thurs- 
day, all men shall obey him willingly. But he 
must be clothed in white, and abstain from eat- 
ing pigeon.” Highly recommended was another 
m engraving, upon “chalcedonius,” so called 
roin being met: with in copper mines near the 
city of Chalcedon. We learn that “a goat en- 
graved on chalcedonius leads to amass wealth: 
‘keep this in thy money-box, and thou art certain 
to get rich.” It is sad to record that the ancient 
chalcedonius, frequently referred to by Pliny, is 
no more found, the mines of Chalcedon having 
become exhausted more than a thousand years 
ago. The stone now going by the name of chal- 


_cedony is an agathe-onyx, closely allied to, and 


— to be distinguished from, the Hungarian 
opal. 

‘The faith in engraved stones as constituting 
“charms” and “ amulets” flourishes, as is well 
known, nearly as vigorously in the East at the 
present day as it did in ancient Greece and Rome, 
and is not extinct even in Europe. There are few 
potentates in Asia or Africa who have not around 
their neck, mostly pressed against the heart, some 

to protect them against evil. The late King 
Francis II. of Nafiles wore constantly a necklet 
made up of engraved “‘ amulets,” supposed to be 
similar in virtue to the Greek stone with the man 
on the eagle, which conferred “ victory over all 
enemies.” To these “charms” his Majesty trust- 
ed to the very last—until, it is to be supposed, 
General Garibaldi had driven him from home and 
throne. Throughout Spain and Italy there exists, 
among the lower classes, full faith in “ amulets,” 
especially in such as adorn the statues of the Ma- 
donna and the favorite saints. In the rest of 
Europe the belief met its death-stroke in the ad- 


_vent of Protestantism. However, it is related by 


Vaughan, Bishop of Chester, that Queen Elizabeth 
cured, by touch, scrofulous diseases “ by virtue of 
some precious stones belonging to the crown of 
England that possessed this miraculous gift.” 
This was evidently still the belief in Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s time, though it is more than doubtful 
whether the strongly-minded royal lady shared it. 


LAW LIBRARIES, , 


Not long since a paragraph was extensively 
circulated stating that Mr. Merritt King, a lawyer 
of Ithaca, New York, possessed the largest pri- 
vate law library (4000 volumes) in the United 
States, with one exception. The exception is 
doubtless the law library of Mr. Elbridge T. Ger- 
ry, of this city, which contains about 12,000 vol- 
umes, and embraces nearly everything of value 
that has ever been printed on every minute divi- 
sion of every branch of the law. There is prob- 
ably no set of English, Irish, Scotch, American, or 
foreign reports in any of the chronological lists 
which is not on his shelves. In addition they con- 
tain the best editions of the leading works in 
French and German illustrating the jurisprudence 
of Continental Europe, and embracing the prin- 
ciples of commercial as well as international law. 
It contains all the current numbers of the princi- 
pal legal periodicals of Europe and America, in- 
cluding all the reports of the various States, and 
a fair collection of the statutes of the. latter, al- 
though, of course, the local laws are not added, 
owing to their bulk. The library is particularly 
rich in all matters relating to church and eccle- 
siastical law. Its collection of trials is unique and. 
numerous, and the curiosities of legal literature 
are well'represented. Among the latter may be 


‘mentioned volumes on Mohammedan law, the old 


Standards of Bracton, Britton, Fleta, with the cu- 
riosities known as the Assizes of Jerusalem, the Chi- 
nese codes, the blue laws, Consolato del Mare, etc. 
Among the legal curiosities are the year-books ; 
Bracton (the copy owned by the tutor of Bloody 
Mary of land); Damhoudere, which contains 
curious and quaint wood-cuts ; two editions of the 
Assizes of Jerusalem ; an excellent collection of 
works and monographs (very many with very cu- 
rious plates) on the law of torture; one book on 
the law of laughter; and one on Chinese punish- 
ment, with finely colored plates. Added to this 
is a remarkably fine copy of Staundforde’s Pleas 
of the Crown, one of the earliest law-books pub- 
lished in England. Mr. Gerry’s system of index- 
ing is unique. The books are all arranged alpha- 
betically, and every book has the letter on it un- 
der which it belongs. There is a double-indexed 
catalogue, which is kept up with great care, one 
containing an alphabetical list of the books, and 
the other an index for every possible subject 
where a reference to authority might be desired. 
This furnishes a ready reference to all the works 
on a single subject whenever a thorough investi- 
gation may be desired. The library is also re- 
plete with works on medical jurisprudence and in- 
sanity, with a thorough collection of English and 
United States statutes at large. There are sever- 
al other fine law libraries in the city of New York, 
among which may be mentioned those of Mr. 
A. J. Vanderpoel, Mr. Clarence A. Seward, Chief 
Justice Daly, of the Common Pleas, Mr. Charles 
een Mr. John E. Burrill, and Mr. W. W. Mac- 


winter.” It took people rather by surprise, and the 
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EATING TOO MUCH. 


Tar testimony of theologians, of historians, and 
of an immovable tradition, embodied in most if 
not all European languages, proves that among 
our remote though civilized ancestors, it was a 
common thing for men to cultivate the appetite 
for quantities of food till it became diseased, and 
that they gorged themselves with it habitually, 
till they became al:nost as incapable of the busi- 
ness and duties of life as drunkards now do. 
They sought quantity, they ate for eating’s sake 
until they could eat no more, and when they 
ceased, were as incapable as many animals after 
a similar indulgence. (It is a popular mistake to 
suppose that only pigs are gluttons. Horses and 
cattle will kill themselves with certain kinds of 
food, and so will individual dogs, while all the 
wild carnivores are liable at times to eat them- 
selves into temporary imbecility.) They could 
not work, thc could not converse, and they could 
not think. They were full to bursting, and re- 
peated the feeding until their lives became one 
long debauch, and their faculties died away as 
completely as if they had been drunkards, though 
of course the remedy, protracted fasting, was 
easier toapply. Many of the Roman nobles were 
gluttons as well as gourmands; indeed, the ac- 
counts of their feasts indicate a deep delight in 
overeating as well as epicurism ; and it is proba- 
ble that the vice existed in Syria, and*amidst a 
generally abstemious population—a Jew to this 
day is rarely a drunkard, and an Arab never— 
may have seemed specially disgusting. Another 
bit of evidence is the continuance of the practice 
inthe East. Men who eat enormously, who crave 
for huge quantities of food, and seek in overeat- 
ing a torpor which pleases them as much as the 
calm before stupefaction pleases the drunkard, 
or apathetic rest the opium-smoker, or kef the 
tobacco-smoker, are perfectly well known types 
throughout India (where every district has its 
notorious glutton), in China, and among some 
African tribes. Indeed, Captain Colvile, in his 
recent ride through Morocco, became convinced 
that even Moors, who are distinctly abstemious 
by habit, count in their ranks men to whom over- 
eating is so attractive that they renew the prac- 
tices of Vitellius, which scandalized even Rome, 
and obtain by emetics the power of swallowing 
two or three successive dinners straight on end. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Axsovct thirty patients of the St. Peter Insane Asy- 
lum, which was recently partially destroyed by fire, are 
missing. Itis believed that about eleven were burned, 
and that the others wandered away into the woods or 
into country places. Many of them—probably most 
of them—must have perished from exposure during 
the extremely coid weather which followed the fire. 

Such a disaster naturally turns the attention to the 
much discussed subject of the treatment of the insane. 
It is certainly mistaken kindness to those who have 
lost their reason, as well as most unsafe, to keep them 
unguarded at home. Many a fearful tragedy has been 
the result of such arrangements. What are the beat 
methods of caring for these unfortunates is one of the 
most important and interesting of scientific problems. 
At a recent reception of the National Association for 
the Protection of the Insane, held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, it was stated that there are at least 50,000 insane 
in the United States, about half of whom are in State 
hospitals or asylums, 2000 in incorporated or private 
institutions, 7000 in city or country asylums, and 16,000 
in county poor-houses or in the custody of friends. In 
New York State there are no Jess than 10,500 persons 
known to be insane. There is manifestly room for 
great improvement in the treatment of this unfortunate 
class in the United States. Great Britain is far ahead 
of us in this matter. Some of the British asylums are 
as beautiful and as comfortable as an English gentle- 
man’s villa; others are composed of a series of mod- 
erate-sized cottages, the inmates of each forming a 
family, under careful supervision, but not obvious re- 
straint. In one town in Belgium a large proportion of 
the inhabitants have some care of lunatics, two being 
placed in each family. In Europe employment is used 
as a sanitary agent in the case of the insane, and a ma- 
jority of them are happy and contented in all kinds of 
industrial capacities. Of course there are many whose 
mental condition precludes working, but these cases 
are found to be far less common than is generally sup- 
posed. A watched and guarded liberty is believed to 
be the best treatment in a majority of instances, a 

According to the recent census returns, the popula- 
tion of New York city is 1,206,577. 


A few days before Thanksgiving a cold wave swept 
over us, bringing a foretaste of our promised “ cold 


destitute poor were really sufferers. The Erie and 
Oswego canals were closed on November 21, while 
there were about seven hundred boats between Roch- 
ester and Utica. 


Arrangements have been made by Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack for building a new theatre next spring at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Thirtieth Street. Asa security 
against fire the entrance to the theatre will be very 
broad, and the building so constructed that it can be 
emptied in about three minutes. 


Edwin Booth gives his opinion concerning the Pas- 
son Play, which is announced to appear in the theatre 
which bears his name, in the following telegram : 

** LONDON, November 22.—I have written a protest» 


against the Passion Play, and hope it will not —~ 
duced. The subject is not a proper one for the p ay- 


house. Epwin Boors. 


The closing of the canals, with over seven million 
bushels of grain thereby locked up, produced quite a 
commotion in the Produce Exchange. 


Captain Smith, of the Seawanhaka, was lately pre- 
sented with a purse of $1200 by some of those who re- 
member his heroism with gratitude. 


No student under fourteen years of age will be ad- 
mitted to the technical schools of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which open December 6, and con- 
tinue open until May 1. Applicants must also have 
some knowledge of drawing. The special object of 


these schools is to make efficient practical mechanics 


in carving and painting. There will also be lessons 


given in drawing and modelling. For full and especial 


courses fees varying from five to seventy-five dollars 
will be charged, in payment for models and materials. 
The schools will be held in the building on First Ave- 
nue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. 


The following pleasant paragraph appears in the 
New York Daily Graphic: 

“The amount of pleasure that our young le 

You weekly grea nc 

abel they find that all the numbers, from vember, 
1879, to October, 1880, inclusive, have been nicely ar- 
ranged and published in one large volume. The vol- 
ume contains an extremely interesting and wholesome 
amount of literature. The stories are all thoroughly 
good, and possess a moral that every young boy and 
girl will do weil to learn; nothing ——— and 
tragic, as is the case in most boys’ and girlie’ maga- 
zines, but sweet, clever, and extremely elevating in its 
influence. In addition to the above good qualities the 
illustrations are capital, the puzzles, enigmas, and so 
on are exceedingly well chosen, and of a very clean 
nature. The new volume, containing all the nun.bers 
for a year, will enable the readers to peruse the serial 


stories, which have from time to time been published, — 


at a single sitting. ; 


The Mildred, an iron screw steam-ship, which sailed 
from this port for Marseilles on September 28, found- 
ered in the Atlantic. She was laden with wheat, and 
all her crew, twenty-three in number, were lost. It is 
reported that she carried no passengers. 


It seems that it is not safe for a gentleman in this 
highly civilized city to wear a diamond pin in his shirt 
bosom even in broad daylight. It has always been un- 
derstood that such ornaments were dangerous at night. 
The other day, at about nine o’clock in the morning, a 
gentleman was walking in West Forty-fifth Street. 
His diamond brooch was rather conspicuous, and pres- 
ently it was snatched from him by a couple of young 
men whom he had paseed on the street. Of course 
there was no policeman in sight, and the daring thieves 
escaped. 


The steamer Narragansett, which was sunk in the 
collision with the Stonington on June 11, has been 
thoroughly repaired. Some changes have been made 
in the interior of the boat, and it is as nearly fire-proof 
as possible. The Narragansett was raised twenty-one 


days after the accident which cost the lives of so many | 


passengers. 


Some unknown poet, in singular strains, bemoans 
the fate of the “‘ enormous,” “‘ mysterious,” *‘ exotic” 
Obelisk, ending his plaint thus: | 

‘“‘ And when at last thou etandest in thy place, 

Time’s cruel brush will whisk . 
The flakes of ancient sculpture from thy face, 
Ill-fated Obelisk !” 


A clergyman in England, after having travelled eight 
hundred miles on the tricycle, “‘ cordially recom-: 
mends” it to his fellow-clergymen. He can ride fifty 
miles a day, going up hill without difficulty ; can carry 


his portmanteau with him, and his-young son of twelve . 


years behind him. . 


Alterations have been planned in the National Acad- 
emy of Design, so that the Water-color Exhibition and 
the exhibition of the Artists’ Fund Society can be open 
at the same time, and yet be entirely disconnected. 


The Woman’s Art School in Cincinnati takes the 
schools of South Kensington, London, as models. 


A distingnished German physician assnred people 


awhile ago that early rising was a great mistake, and 
did not tend to make men “healthy, weasthy, and 
wise,” but quite the contrary. But now the London 
Lancet says that brain-workers should rise about six 
o'clock, take a very light breakfast, and then they can 
enjoy the “luxury of work with a clear brain” for a 
few hours. In view of this disagreement of authori- 
ties,each one had better suit himself—after carefully 
studying his individual nature. 


When, not long ago, the eum total expended on the 
East River Bridge was announced to be $12,588,677 01, 
an exchange remarked that “‘the people would not 
mind the extra cent if they were certain that the bridge 
would soon be open to the public.” Apparently the 
work is going on surely though slowly. It is a great 
task to build such a structure, and there must be pa- 
tience on all sides. ; 


Clergymen of almost every denomination—Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, and 
Roman Catholic—have plainly expressed their disap- 
probation of the proposed performance of the Passion 
Play in this city. Even those who do not take the 
ground of general opposition to the theatre regard the 
contemplated exhibition as highly unsuitable. The 
same opinion seems to be held by all persons of refined 
taste and good sense, whether they approve of the the- 
atre in general or not. Even those’who do not make 
any pretense of religious belief or feeling themeelves 
see the bad taste of publicly offending the religious 
feeling of thousands of people, and disapprove of a 
play which will surely do this. 


Millions of American cigars are now to 
Europe. How many persons have any idea of the rap» 
idly increasing manufacture of cigars in this city alone ? 
Recently published statistics show that in One large 
factory in this city 1500 persons are employed, and dur- 
ing the month of October 4,838,550 cigars were deliv- 
ered to customers, Q 


Many American clergymen have lately received a 
circular from a London dealer offering “‘ second-hand 
sermons,” boldly lithographed, and very cheap. Some 
are twenty-five cents apiece ; but if that is too expen- 
sive, a different quality of sermon may be obtained for 
ten cents. 


Something like thirty years ago five large steam- 
ships were built and equipped in New York for the 
Collins Line. They were considered superior to any 
steamers then afloat in size, speed, and appointmenta, 
Yet they ran at great loss, and finally the company be- 
came bankrupt. Misfortunes befell the fine vessela 
The Arctic was run into by a French vessel at sea, and 
only a few on board were saved; the Pacific sailed 
from Liverpool, and was never heard of afterward ; the 
Atlantic, after rusting at her wharf awhile, was con- 
verted into a sailing vessel, and finally broken up; the 
Adriatic is now used as a coal bulk by an English 
company; and the Baltic, which has had various ex- 
periences, and has of late years been need as a grain- 
carrying vessel, was recently injured so as to be nnsea- 
worthy, and is to be broken up. So ends the old Col- 
line Line. 
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FORTY DEGREES BELOW ZERO—“IS MY NOSE FROZEN ?” 
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_ NOT IF HE KNOWS IT. 


SPORT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. - 


Britisx: like other of the Northern 
regions of America, abounds in attractions for 
adventure-loving sportsmen. In its vast forests 
of pine, cedar, and fir roam the brown, black, and 
yes bears, the lynx, the marten, fox, and wolf. 

ts rivers are rich in beaver and salmon, and its 
lakes abound with excellent fish. Formerly it 
was the richest fur district of the Hudson Bay 
Company ; and to the present day its inhabitants, 
estimated at 40,000, subsist chiefly by fishing, 
hunting, and trapping. 


The climate of British Columbia is much milder 
than in the same latitude eastward of the mount- 
ains. The lakes are rarely wholly frozen over, 
and the sportsman or traveller never finds the 
snow an insuperable impediment except in the 
mountain passes. The country is therefore pe- 
culiarly adapted to winter sports. 

As our sketches indicate, however, sportsmen 
do not always find it a perfect paradise. The 
thermometer sometimes marks forty degrees be- 
low zero, when noses, ears, and fingers are apt to 
suffer severely. Sometimes the snow is so soft 

even snow-shoes do not avail, and the un- 


| 


SKETCHES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


lucky sportsman goes slumping along, sinking al- 
most knee-deep at every step. The misery of 
finding out under such circumstances that you 
have-lost your matches, at the very moment when 
your companion has collected a heap of wood for 
a fire, may readily be imagined. : 


CASTING OUT DEVILS IN INDIA. 


Axsout four hundred years ago an ancestor of 
one of the priests attendant at the shrine of 
Ghouspore, in the district of Jounpore, Sayud 
Umur by name, had a great reputation for sanc- 


* 


| 


q 


AN AVALANCHE. 


tity. He had been to Mecca, hade visited the 
usual holy places in the grand pilgrimage of Mos- 
lemism. In the course of his pilgrimage his own 
peculiar saint, Ghousul Arim, had appeared to 
him, ordering him to take a stone from the saint’s 
tomb at Bagdad, and over it to erect a shrine > 
his own country, which should be endowed wit : 
miraculous virtues. It was at Ghouspore tha 

Sayud Umur erected the shrine. A merchant, 
who owed his fortune, as he believed, to the oe 
of Ghousul Arim, subsequently enriched it wt 

elaborate work, and erected substantial walls 
round it, Every year since,on the anniversary 
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: bre completion of the shrine, a fair, or méla, is 
~ d, in which evil spirits are plentifully cast out. 
© one can tell whether Ghousul Arim himself, 
or his devout adorer Sayud Umur, was a caster- 
out of devils, but certain it is that from all the 
country round, during the month of September, 
: those possessed in this way, whose friends 
pg so it, and feel interest enough in them to 
0 It, are collected at this great méla, and mar- 
Vellous is the result. ' 
| R. ere are, of course, connected with the shrine 
pereesionsl exorcists, called ojaha, who make it 
(rot business to attend to those cases in which 
~ Peeps or friends are willing to pay liberally 
Of They have their own method 
Procedure; but violence and the infliction. of 
Pain to cast out the devils are the most common. 


TOIL AND 


When the cure is not effected almost immediate- 
ly, the devil is said to be vicious and obstinate. 
Then severe beating is resorted to, and in some 
instances cotton wicks, soaked in oil and lighted, 
are applied to the bodies. 

The Doorgah, or shrine, at which the fair is 
held is outside the village. The demoniacs are 
collected in the court-yard attached to it; and in 
front of this court-yard is a raised platform, on 
which stands the officiating priest. He receives 
a present, in the first instance, from the friends 
of the demoniacs admitted into the court-yard— 
women for the most part. None are admitted 
without some fee, although the amount varies 
with the ability of the friends—from a pice to 
a gold mohur, that is, from a farthing to thirty- 


PLEASURE. 


of the revenue of the Doorgah, and is quite dis- 
tinct from the professional fees paid to the ojah, 
or exorcist. A miraculous influence is supposed 
to pervade the court-yard at the period of the 
méla, and hence the anxiety of the friends to 
have their afflicted relatives admitted to the holy 
precincts. Each particular ojah must be feed 
before he will undertake his incantation, and his 
fees are determined as to their amount by the 
ability of the friends of the sufferer. 

It is a pitiable sight to see that mass of af- 
flicted humanity collected in the court-yard—old 
men and old women, young men and young wo- 
men, youths and maidens, even little children 
too, are there. But the women are vastly more 
numerous than the men, usually three times as 


two shillings. This constitutes the larger portion 


many. Some of them are fixed and immovable 


in gaze, taking no interest in anything around 
them, their eyes set in a glazed stare without in- 
telligence or change. They will gaze at a por- 
tion of the building, or at some distant object, 
as if entranced. Others are violent and noisy, 
screaming, howling, hooting, or hixsing, or impre- 
cating terribly by all their gods; some, in the 
madness of maniacal aberration, tearing their 
hair, beating their breasts, crying, kneeling on 
the ground, bowing their heads with monotonous 
iteration, sometimes with extraordinary swiftness. 

“ During the mé/a that has recently taken place 
at Ghouspore,” writes an intelligent correspond. 
ent, “a very pretty and interesting-looking young 
woman was kneeling by the side of her hus- 
band. He was duly instructed by gn ojah, or 
exorcist. He grasped her firmly with one hand 
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Powder,” for nearly six months, I have much pleasure 
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by the hair, in the other hand he held a stout | 
stick. Under the instructions he received he 
forced her head down, in repeated bowings, al- 


most to the earth. After every third or fourth 
obeisance he asked a question at the suggestion 
of the ojah. If the answer was satisfactory, he 
said, ‘Good, good’; if otherwise, he beat her un- 
mercifully with the stick. It was supposed to 
be an obstinate devil, and could be removed only 
by beating. But some of the poor wretches op- 
erated upon were simply idiots.” 

A woman named Sidooe had two brothers-in- 
law, Kublass and Jugroo. Kublass had a child 
ill with spleen. He sent for a wise man, or sooth- 
sayer, named Jerbundhun, to prescribe for the 
child. Jerbundhun pronounced the child to be 

of a devil, with which Sidooe, the aunt, 
who was also a widow, had bewitched it. Sidooe 
was asked to withdraw the demon. She protest- 
ed her innocence and ignorance, but as Kublass 
was importunate with her, she naturally felt in- 
dignant, and took out of his hands the manage- 
ment of her property, and gave it to his brother 
‘Jugroo. The child of Kublass became worse. 
Jerbundhun, the mischief-maker, was again called 
in, What the nature of his secret conference 
with Kublass was may be inferred from the fact 
that Sidooe and Jugroo both died soon after. 
The police heard of the suspicious circumstances 
attending their death, and a trial ensued. But 
there was no proof against either of‘the prison- 
ers, and they were acquitted. Yet there can be 
little doubt that they compassed the deaths both 
of the widow and the brother, probably by poison. 
So baneful is this superstition about evil spirits ! 
Nor did the deaths of Sidooe and Jugroo save the 
child of Kublass, for it died too. 


PROMPT ACTION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN IN 
LUNG DISEASES. 

Tue promptness with which Compound Oxygen acts 
in throat and lung Diseases is very remarkable. Mrs. 
Auice A. Danixis, of Ramsey’s Station, Alabama, 

nds, without solicitation, and for publication, a 
nll of the results of ite use in her case, from 
which we make a single extract. She says, “Jn aioe 
dais after commencing to inhale 
chills, fever, and night-sweats were ali me My appe- 
~* which before was at its — ebb, soon 


Gentlemen, — After using your “American Face 


ju stating that as a toilet article it is unsu 
—[{Com.) Magis Rozz. 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 


hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York. me Com. | 


Tae Marine Corps Building, Washington Navy 
Yard, has just been painted with H. W. Sehna? 
Asbestos Liquid Paints. These paints contain 
no water, and can be used in cold weather. Sam- 
ples of twenty-eight newest shades for dwellings 
sent free by H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden 
Lane, N.Y. Sole Manufacturers. —[Com.] 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In an OLD anp Oxsstinatr Case or Dyspepsia. 

I gave Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to an old and 
obstinate case of Dyspepsia with the most happy re- 
sult. He is now better than he has been in years. 
—(Com.) A.K. M.D., Sr. Jusepu, Mics. 


ly you suffer from loosencss of the bowels, ANGos- 

Tues Birrers will surely cure you. Beware of coun- 

terfeits, and ask your grocer or Reg me for the yven- 

eine e article, prepared by Dr. J IRGERT & Sons. 
W. Hanoox, 51 N. Y.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 

rom heavy es 
Only in cans, by all Groce 
Roya. Co., New York. 


For 1881. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


continue to direct it in the future. 


classes of the American people. 


alike repose will be promulgated in its columns. 


be in the future, as 


the weekly issue. 


These prices are invariable. 


in a registered letter. 
Address 


In the late Presidential contest Tuz Tiwes has fairly vindicated, both in the department of 
news-gathering and in that of journalistic influence, its recognized supremacy among the Republican 
newspapers of the country. The principles which have guided its political course in the past will 


Among the general features of the policy of Tux: Tres will be: 
The Complete Establishment of a Sound Financial System 

The Security of the Equal Rights Accorded by the SE 

_ The Improvement of the Public Service; 
The Emancipation, by Seasonable Fiscal Reform, of American Labor ; 
Strict Economy in all Public Expenditure ; 
Opposition to Subsidies and Jobbery in Every Form; 
Definite Responsibility, Firmly Enforced, in Public Servants. 

In the sphere of literary and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and general discussion, 

THe Tres will address itself, as heretofore, to the) appreciation of the educated and intelligens 


IT WILL BE LIVELY WITHOUT BEING SENSATIONAL, | 

AGGRESSIVE WITHOUT BEING COARSE; ; 
at all times it will strive to be fearless and independent i in the championship of the right. No the- 
ories subversive of the principles on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence of society 
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Tue Trvxs rejects all advertisements of lotteries, of quacks and medical snenaiiits and of 
all other agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughout society. It will 
in the past, a newspaper especially adapted for family reading. 

Tue Sem1-Weex.y Times is specially fitted to meet the requirements of those who seek more 
ample details of current news and fuller instalments of current discussion than are furnished in 


Tax Werxty Tives, containing selected editorials on topics of national and general interest 
from the columns of the daily issue, as well as a concise summary of political, social, and foreign 
news, besides other features which recommend it to all classes of readers, is a paper admirably fitted 
to circulate in every portion of the United States. Its conductors will spare no effort, not only to 
maintain its well-earned supremacy, but to make its popularity still more decided. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS—POSTAGE PAID IN THE UNITED STATES. 


My strength inc very rapidly, and im- | THE DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the Sunday awh vel woncccodeebba $12 00 

bret provement has milder ana |. THE DAILY TIMES, per annum, exclusive of the |Sunday Edition. 10 00 
to-day I can truthfully say that I am almost a well | The Sunday Edition, per annum_...........-..- eee i iteseh ac eCnvesesdesbhe 2 00 
gen free Dee & | THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Single Copies, one 2 
109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa—{Com.] | THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Five Copies, one year........-...-.-.----.----------- 12 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Ten Copies, and one free for Club................--... 20 00 

THE WEEKLY TIMES, Single Copies, one year..j..................-..,.----1202-- 1 00 

MARIE “THE WEEKLY TIMES, Ten Copies, and one free 10 00 
Mesere, Wu.B.Rixez & Son: THE WEEKLY TIMES—Subscriptions for six months, 60c.; three months, 40c. 


We have no travelling agents. Remit in drafts on New York or 
Post-Office Money Orders, if possible; and where neither of these can be procured, send the money 
(a3 Sample copies sent free. 
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1 Baby Mine. 6 The Old — Home 


6 a Little Ones at Hom Garry Gype 
12 See That My Grave's | 
13 Grandfather's The ld Man's 


Clock. 
66 Little Old Log Cabin in ~e Lane. | 123 A Flower 
68 Marching Thro 
60 Widow in the Cot 
72 The Faded Coat 


HUNDRED 


SONGS Cts. 4 


to Warning. Bird. 
to Virginn 
y. 


from Moth 
158 Massa’s in de Cold, Cold = Ground. 290 Poor Old Ned. 
by the Sea, | 165 I Cannot Sing the Oid So 

172 Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. y Boy To-Night? 

y ten of for cents; or the whole -five songs for cents; 
venty-five more new and po 


Ww the Hilis to the Poor Hou 


rave. 


making 
New York 


“HOMES IN TEXAS” 


IS THE TITLE OF 


A New Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Descriptive of the country along and tributary to 
the line of the 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN B. B., 


and contains a good coun fen aed map of the State. 
It also contains the names an of Farmers 
aud Planters in Texas who have 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT, 


and those who will want Farm Hands for next 
year. A copy of this book will be mailed free 
to those who desire reliable information about Texas, 
upon application by letter or postal card to 
ALLEN McCOY, 
Gen’l Freight and Pase’r Agt., Palestine, Texas. 
The Complete Apparatus 
with SINGLE LENS, $12.00 
“* DOUBLE ACHRO- 
MATIC, - - 15.00, 
ADDRESS, 
A. HERZOG, , 
} 108 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
Send for Book and Circular, 
10 cents. 


- 


ESTERBROOE 
Steel Pen Co., 
* 26 John Street, New York. 


THEI Standard and Superior. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Get a nice Shaker Chair. — for ay or cata- 


logue and ——, Order ear] A 
WAGAN, Me. N. Y. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
‘The Christmas Double Part 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


OONTAINING 


‘Four Splendid Colored Supplements, 


a and HIGHLY INTEREST- 
G PICTUR n BEAUTIFUL COLORS, for 
LADIES, ENGAGED RING, ” also 


FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 


OF COMPLETE CHRISTMAS STORIES, NEW 
USIC, GAMES, FASHIONS, &c. 

g Eight Supplements and 

Two Parts, of 1441 pages, with numerous illus- 

of the MOST INTERESTING 


ind ATTRACT HOLIDAY NUMBERS, for LA- 

DIES, ever issued 

' Price of the Double Part, including all the Supple- 
ents,70cts. post ordoublethato 
Parts. SOLD L BOOK and NEWSDEALERS. 


” International News Co., $1 Beekman St., N. Y. 
omc received for all foreign Publications. 


A Child's Square Toy Piano $1. 


GEM 


f 


THE HOLIDAY GIFT 


OF THE SEASON, 


The prettiest toy that has ever been made. It is a perfect represen- 

tation of a fine Square Piano. Plays like any Piano, producin 
sweet music, The ‘‘ Child's Square” is handsomely design 
with tasty music scroll, imitation rosewood case ,and inany pretty 
little tunesand airs can be plaved onit, the tone of it being very 
sweet and pleasing. It little child a good idea of 
fingeri e Piano, and e whole winter long. It is 
a most present, we have the a figure 
that will ensure a sale in cverv househo!l 1 
boxing, 2 centsextra. THE "MASS CHUS: 
ORGAN hingten Street, Bos- 
‘acturers, 


ten, Mass.; & 
Mannfacturer of 
C. STEHR, 
Pipes & Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 187 


Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 
5) only 10c. Ag'ts Samples 10c. G.A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 


LAST. THE HEKTOGRAPH SCHNELL POLEA 

pronounced by crities as unrivalled, the rage 
Hektograph Co, ,Pub’g,-23 Church S8t., 


ARLOW’S THE FAMILY W WASH BLUE. 
INDIGO BLUE. 


Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro 
283 N. Second St., Philadelpt a. 


Product of 
ref fining a 
te 


[ DecEMBER 11, 188 1880, 
Bevoided of 

ite over - rich and 

substantiality. 
CHOCOLATE the" comsintenc 
the consistence of cof- 

fee. An afternoon Choc. 


late. Each packet is 


omco = 
ists, Lenton. hem: 


CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING LARGE LINES OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 


Economy in Prices, 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 
MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 
OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER- 


| AT EXTREMELY RATES. 


J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y., 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS: 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 


BOSTON WAREROOMS : 
525 and 527 Washington Street. 


| = MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


nette Press, $8.00. 


$56; will do first-class work. A!! 
SELF-INKING. m 
CURTIS & MOT on, 3. 
Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1347. 


THE TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE. 
NASBY’S PAPER.) 

The Largest and best Family Newspaper published 
in the United States. The y paper the 
celebrated humorous NASB ERS. Tar Brapr 
has a large circulation ~~ every State, from Maine to 
California. We want to send a ee copy to 
wanting a family Address a 
postal to Blade, oledo, oO. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


Liver, The Bowels and The K 


Are We. » Sick 


ed or torpid, an 
Sorced into the 
should be expelled naturally. 


ousness. Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous ll 
reé action and, 
er to throw off disea isease. ¢ 
Bafrer ilious pains and ach 
Why tormented iles, Consti 
Y Why frightened poardinanderet Kidneys ? 
1 hpi endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry, veg le 
One peckage will 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See “ Medical 
P ” + Lancet,” “British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
prery Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 


ten years.” 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for byt e Un ited States 
gre only), C. DAVID , 48 Mark 

e, London, and. 


Sold wholesale in New Fest Peels PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEE MERRALL, & 

CONDIT. McKESSON & H. K. &F F. B. 

THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN LIN & CO. 
2x8, with Printing-Office, for $ 


AND NOVELTIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 
larger sizes. 8c. stamp for Cctsiogue 


R. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
ass W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philada. 


ew Improved Self-Inker- 


$3. 00 CHARM PRESS 


LAYS , Tableaux, Dialogues, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire Wi; 


f 
0 
8 
8 
a 
b 
tk 
nj 
BE 
fi 


| 
) se = COLUMBIAN PRESSES trom $25 to 
wor! 
= A 
| 243 Oh! Dem Golden Slip; 
Because we allow these g \ 
A 
| 
- Get té of your Druggist, he wilt order & 
WELLS, BI SOM & 60., Proprictors, 
<-> 
ot 
me 
‘ 
66 BITTERS,°*? THE BEST © 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- H 
tions similarly put up. For sale Chs 
liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE, Jr., cen 
ee Sole Agent, 78 John St., N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. Ca 
| 
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PROSPECTUS. 
THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN 


For 1881. 


seventh year of its publi- 


Tus Sportsman, for the 


cation now approaching, announces a change of its 
i a reorganization, enla size, and 
g all ite departments. he efitorial 


mprovemen 

management 
i 

sporting journal of this count 


and 
” It will, however, be so en an 

apne as to command even greater au 
public confidence and support than it has enjoyed for 
nearly six years. Its mean enterprise, an 
tion will be largely in The influence of Tur 
SporTsMAN, always exerted and to be always exerted 
in behalf of manly games, and recreations, con- 
ducted upon honorable principles, and in conformity 
with impartial fair play, will now be =— augment- 
ed. As heretofore, it will be the vigilant and fearless 
adversury of all sorts of chicanery and dishonest de- 
vice. It will resolutely oppose and denounce corrupt 
combinations and confederacies which may be enter- 
ed into for the purpose of se clubs and asso- 
ciations of their money and prizes, and of defrauding 
the general pablic. ch conspiracies have always 
been the bane of public competitive sports and con- 
tests. Those who have been the principals and ac- 
complices in them have always been and always will 
be the most dangerous, and almost the sole enemies 
of the clubs and associations which manage the turf 
and its kindred institutions. They — the weak 
and unprincipled, seduce the unwary, plunder the clubs 
and associations, and cheat the public of the money in- 
vested in wagers. It is the duty of the managers and 
directors of sporting institutions, and of the Press, 
to suppress these baneful influences. If they do not 
do this the corrupt practices of the conspirators will 
undermine and Gesttoy them. We shall do our share 
in detecting, denouncing, and defeating the base in- 
trigues and plots by which iu a few instances the pop- 
ularity and proeperity of our public sports and games 
have been threatene and impaired. The decline of 
the trotting tarf has been brought about by dishonest 
combinations, and the feeble and foolish policy which 
negotiated with rogues and trafficked in pardons with 


methods and spirit of the paper 
and it will to the 


im 


notorious offenders. Public confidence is always with- | 


drawn when pernicious practices appear to be toler- 
ated and condoned. When a few men, with aims wholly 
mercenary, make themselves so notorious that their 
very presence causes almost universal comment by the 
ublic, we shall maintain it to be the right and the 
Duty of those in authority to exclude them from their 
Self-preservation 


grounds and premises altogether. 
HE Sports- 


will justify the most stringent remedies. 
MAN Will, as heretofore, resolutely support the authori- 
ties of the turf in their administration of the laws of 
the turf, and it will resist the mistaken clamor by which 
righteous and impartial decisions have sometimes been 
ignorantly assailed. It will give fall reports of all the 
races in this country, with such impartial and suitable 
comments as knowledge and experience may suggest. 
The leading turf news of England and France will al- 
ways be fuund in its columns. 

he Trotting Turf, and the efforts and enterprises 
of the able an worthy ntlemen who breed the fast 
trotters for the road and track and endeavor to reform 
abuses, will receive proper attention and support, and 
no inconsiderable devotion of space. The notice of 
these gentlemen and their news and communications 
from all parts of the country are frankly solicited. 

The sports of the Field and Flood, with dug and 
gun and boat and angle, will be an interesting and in- 
structive department of Tux SrorTsmaN’s news and 
correspondence. Some ofthe best practical sportsmen 
and marksmen in this country and Canada have prom- 
ised to favor us with letters and reports of their shoot- 
jug excursions, and some of the most successful fish- 
ermen in the world will give their experiences with 
hook and line. Timely extracts from the gase laws 
as to date of open seasons will appear. Athletic sports 
and games, polo, racqnets, 
baseball, bicycle-riding will be a feature. Yachting 
and rowing will be specially attended to by writers 
of much more than common ability on these topics. 
The popular and scientific game of billiards will be 
fully reported. 

. The correspondence of Tar Sportsman will be es- 
pecially interesting, graphic, and instructive. 

> TERMS FOR THE FUTURE: 
Price per number ...... 
Single copies one year 
Five copies one year, ordered at one time .. 12 00. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance, and the 
a a will be invariably stop at the expiration of 
subscription. Postage payable by ot lishers to 
all gon in the United States.or Canada. Remit b 
P. O. order, registered letter, or check to ; 


WYSE & CO., Box 2050, 
New York Post Office. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN. 


The next number of Tar New Yorx Sportsman? 
dated Saturday, Dec. 4, will be a vast improvement on 
former issues. It will be printed with type and “ fur- 
niture” entirely new and of the most utifal de- 
scription, upon very superior white paper. The sheets 
containing the editorial articles, news, reports, corre- 
spondence, &c., will be furnished in a splendid tinted 
cover of rose pink, upon which a limited number of 
advertisements will a r weekly. On and after 
we Nov. 29, the offices of Tur New Yorx Srorts- 

ding, n e Cit 

the Hall and the new Post Offi 4 _ — 
ere are two elevators runnin 
night, so that these offices can 
oe without the fatigue of walking up stairs. 
¢ middle room of the suite will be farnished and 
; ted up especially for the reception of the friends of 
he paper, and those gentlemen visiting the city from 
= ous parts of this country, Canada, South America, 

e West Indies, Australia, and Europe who may hon- 
Or us with acall. Files of all sporting and the prin- 
cipal New York papers and a sporting library of great 
ane to gentlemen connected with the Tarf 2 and 
- €r sports, will be free to all who desire to use 
: em. Visitors will be made welcome, and we are 
ae that this sort of friendly intercourse offers the 
im sm much news and information received and 


MAG 


50 uit and Lectu 10 Cts. 
THE 
o1 Double size 


all day and one all 
reac in a few 


ANTERNS 

AND VIEWS 
ORGAN] ONL} 8.00. 
BER ST., PHILA., PA. 


}{°W To MAKE UP FOR THE STAGE and private 
rec maki Plays, 


lustratio Price 
cents, nd 
Catalogues of Playey to P. O. Box 8410, New York. 


sent C. O, be e 
TS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 R 
Sellaat Sight. You double ROIPE 
Gress Dr, Chase’s Printing ‘dum Arbor, Ad- 


pgue, 


si 


THERE CAME TO NEW YORE A POOR EXILE.OF ERIN. 


‘* Bedad, it’s well worth while working six months for a costhume liké this.” 


INDIA 


| AHLOOWALIA, 
AGRA, PERSIAN, LAHORE, 
CASHMERE, MERZAPORE. 

Designs furnished for Axminster 


WHOLE CARPETS 
To Suit Decorations. 

_ Axminsters, Wilton, Brussels, Tapestries, and 

Ingrains; designs and colorings suitable to the 

present style of decorations, in both English 

and American manufacture. Rugs, Mats, Oil 


Cloths, and .Linoleums in great variety. 


ARNOLD; 
CONSTABLE, & 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


| OPERA BONNETS 
Trimmed in the latest styles with Plush, Gold-Sho 
and Gold-Brocaded Ribbons, Pearl and Crystal Bea 
Embroideries, Fringes, and Ornaments, specialties for 


Bernhardt 
Will continue to be shown, together with 
BRIDAL GARNITURES. 

Flowers for House Decorations, J ay ee Baskets, 
and Bouquets in Fancy Majolica and Porcelain Pots, 
Flower Horseshoes, Parachutes, Balloons, and other 
Fanciful Devices. 


PLUSH FLOWERS 


And Novelties in Millinery Trimming Goods, Orna- 
ments of al) kinds, Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
Plumes. Call early in the morning, to avoid the 


LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


N.B.—The “‘Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, One YOar...eseerereees 4 00 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............. .. 400 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 

Harprr’s MaGazine..... 

Hagprr’s WEREKLY....... - G10 OO 

Hargrer’s Bazak.....-.... 

Harper’s MaG@aZine..... one Year 7 00 

Harpxr’s WEEKLY....... 

Harrer’s MaGazine..... 


Harpgss’s WEEKLY....... 
Harrzn’s Bazar.... } One . 700 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
e 
Candie in America, put 


‘ Squarr, New York. 
AN elegantly and strict! 


ress of the best 


Dp for a sample retail box 
, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


Y Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 
Refers to all Chicago. Address Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


VELVET 
SATIN NOVELTIES, 


‘SATIN DE LYON, 
MERVEILLEUX, 


ALCYON, 


and other new goods. 


of production. 


RICES 


CUT DOWN. 


and Jewelry. The entire Stock of 

a Wholesale House. Every Watch 

or piece of Jewelry guaranteed and 

sold at less than regular Retail 

Prices, or money refunded. 

= Solid Gold American Watches, $80 ; worth $75. 
Stem-Winding Levers, Philadelphia Patent, 14 

Gold Cases, $35; worth $100. 

im Lady’s Solid Gold Watches, $15 to $25; worth 


double. 
Solid Gold Chains, our own make, $14 to $40; 


half usual rates. 

m™ Gold Filled Chains, will wear 10 years, $2 to $7. 

California Diamond Studs, in Solid Gold, 
h; regular price, $5 00, . 


usual price, $10. Sleeve Buttons, Studs, Scarf-Pins and 

,» Finger Rings, Bracelets, Ear- Rings, Crosses, &c., 
1000 varieties, all at third usual a sent by express, 
— doy for on delivery. UNITEDSTATES WATCH 


Send stamp for Catalogue. | 
Rifies, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c,o.d.for examination 


Subscription Books. 
tionto HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Sunpscrirtion Boox 
Frankuin Square, 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 
represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
a — Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 


The recent depression in the foreign markets enable 
us to offer the above lots at much less than actual cost 


$250,000 worth of Gold Watches 


ar-Rings, $2 50 a pair; 


(Established in 1825), 702 Broadway, New Yurk. 


GENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Circnlars sent on applica- 


d by oe and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
power i i 
and general 
spective giasses ; 


without th of frequent changes. tal 


e ai results 
t by inclosing stam a OCULISTS, 


combined with great 


two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranepa- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
Ca 


$66 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW 


OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. By Cuarrzs 
Corrin. Copiously Illustrated. 8v 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of ’T6 an 
The Story of Liberty. 


I. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1880. With 

over 700 Illustrations. ¢to, 776 Pages, Ornamental 
iI 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 
Sketch. . With Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By Anprew James Symineton. With 
a Portrait. lémo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


IV. 

THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Atpen. [Illus- 

trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. “ene 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
Charles Jumes Fox. By Grorer Orro Trevet.van, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
iu the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

VI. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part IL Adventnres 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Jaya. 
With Descriptions of Cochin-Chiua, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, and rhe Malay Archipelago. By Tuomas 
W. Knox. Copiously Lilustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 
Travellers in the Far East, Part 1., issued last year. 

VII. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. In Five Volumes, Svo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a 
box, $10 00. [To match the Library Edition of 
Macaulay’s Enyland, lately issued.]} 

Vill. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Ao 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. By Justin MoCartuy. Complete in Two 
Volumes, 12mo0, Cloth, $1 25 each. Also, Complete 
in Two Numbers of the Franklin Square Library, 
20 cents each. 


THE NEW: NOVELS 


PUBLISHIKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cover, 


Endymion. By the Ear] of Beaconsfield. 15 cents.’ 
He that will not when He May. By Mrs, Ox.iruyant. 
15 cents. 


A Tale of the Christ. By Wartaog. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Boxton. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Attox O’Hantoy. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Cxou Hay. 20 cents: 


= 
Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 
Them. By Josxru Harron. 15 cents, 


Just as I Am. 15 cents. 
Lord Brackenbury. By Ametia B. Epwarps. 15 Cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvug. W. Baxxr. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


By Miss Brappon. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuarces Dickens. 10 cts. 


& Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harprr’s mailed free on receipt of. 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


ver 2,000 atyles of type. e and 
reduced price list 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


Present. 48 page Gilt bound Flor- 
al Autograph Album. Contains Birds,Scrolle, Ferns, 
&c.,15c.,postpaid (stamps taken),47 select quotations & 
a 32 col. story paper free with each album. Agts. want- 
ed. ‘ Addr’s American Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


Piano and Organ Chord Instructor. 


No Teacher required. No Notes. rang be ear simple 
& easy. Book mailed $1. J.G.Commos,46 Vesey St.,N.Y. 


$ 500 given for an 1804 U.S. Dollar. IMustra- 
ep e ted book giving the prices paid for all old 
and rare — oe free, for 10 cents. 

CHAS. STEIGERWALT, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE GREAT WORK. Thrilling account of recent 
kidnapping and death o 


feally illestrated with colored plates. It sells at 
sight. Agents wanted. Send for particujars Great 
Teduction in prices of rich Kt. Templar and Ma- 
sonic and . Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. REDDING & CU., Masonic Publishers, 731 
Broadway, New York: Beware of spurious works 


10 CTS. pays for the Star Spangled Banner 3 months. 


Nothing like it. 19th yr. 8 pages. Ill’d Specimen 

FREE. Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 

$7 ) A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Your Boys {Give them a Printing Press, 

All prices, from $2.00 up, Business Men 


do your own Printing. nom ye wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore,Md4, PriceList Free. 


$5 to $20 home, worth $ tree. 


) A ALL CHROMO CARDS, the prettiest you ever saw, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Cagv Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


free. Address H. Hauretr & Co.. Portland, 


The Early History of. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By V W. Crakx 15cts. . 


pedestal of an ancient Egyptian obelisk, all graph- - 


Outfit free. Address Trauzg & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


a week in your own town. Terms and % ontfit 


= 
f 
} 
| 
Ville 
_ \\ ty 4 
| 
| | 
} 
| 
{ 
( 
| (GREAT WESTERN GUN, WORKS, 
| = nt. 
ofS NE LOIN WATCHES A of | 
styles, Gold, Sliver and Nickel, 86 to CAT Face AGENTS | 
ly from 50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and at 
Silver €hromos, 10c. W. Moors, Brockport,N. 
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Mii jf, 


Uff, 


OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 


“How to raise Small Fruit successfully.” 


ESTABLISHED 1820: 


G. Gunther’s SONS, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


- (Broadway & 234 St.), NEW YORK. 


Seal Sacques s and Dolmans, 
(ENGLISH DYE, ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES), 


Fur-Lined Circulars and Wraps, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, MUFFS, AND COLLARS, 


IN LARGE ye CHOICE STYLES, 
LOW P 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
epecial and prompt attention. 


HALL, NICOLL, & GRANBERY, 


BUOCESSORS TO 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
Invite an examination of their extensive stock 
of choice and elegant goods. The collection em- 
braces specimens in almost every branch of deco- 
rative art—which will interest connoisseurs as 


well as buyers. 
20 & 22 John Street, New York. _ 


ART GOODS 
AL ANESE SATO AC? 
138 Fucron ST.N.Y. 


PORCELAINS. SILKS, LACQUERS 
&® GENERAL JAPANESE PRODUCTS. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
8 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


STOPS A 


COUGH 


CURES A "BACKACHE 

fae | when nothing else will. 
RSS A single one is worth half a BNA 

dozen ordinary Porous Plasters or Cough Re inodlice, 


pre covering Water Pipes tc to 

revent freezing. Patent Fire- 

Proof ** Air-Space ” Coverings 

~ Steam and Hot Air Pipes, 
rials, &c. 


estos Materi 
THE CHALMERS SPENCE CO., 40 John St., N. Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PURE BRISTLES—NOT WIRES. 
At Drug and Fancy Stores. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


y 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and na, 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO,, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


“HALES HONEY 
Horehound and Tar, 


The Great National Specific for the Speedy Cure of 
oe COLDS, INFLUENZA, SORE 

A‘ts, Lung and all Bronchial complaints. 
ie y Seen h or Consumption, delay not a 
moment to take this certain s oor It soothes 
and scatters all inflammations. ld b At all "ee 
at 50c. and $1.00. Largest size c 


0. N. ORITTENTON, Proprietor, Y, 
PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS Cure in one minute. 
For » Sample Copy of the Best Story-Paper in America, 


wine 


74 & 76 Rando! h 
Aadress to The Weekly Novelist, St., Cutcago, AN 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

The bicycle has proved itself to be 
& permanent practical road vehicle, 

and the number in daily use is rapid 
increasing. Professional and busi- 
ness men, seekers after health or 
eee all join in bearing witness 
to its merits. Send 3c. stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue, with Price- 
Lists and full information. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 88 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ASGESTS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 


Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverin Steam Packing, 
Mill Goard, Sheathing, Fire ire ‘Broot f Coatings, 


H.W. JOHNS M'F'O CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, IY. 


Opera Glasses, Spy 
asses, Spectacles, T ometers, Barome- 
oy Com mpasses. -& J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Pricep CaTALoGvE. 


New Price List deseribing 
ver 100 and SilverWal Watcbes 
sent for a Bo stamp. It telis bow I sen 
watches to 0.8.to beexami 
before money . U ref- 


ndoubted 
erence, H.White, Jeweler, Newark ,N.J, 
D*: HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS 


mailed on the receipt of 25 cents. Address 
Dre. HURD, 32 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMOKE MARSHALL'S 


CELEBRATED AND ONLY GENUINE 


PREPARED CUBEBS AND CUBEB CIGARETTES 


A SURE REMEDY . 


wer Catarrh, Cold in the Head, 

all Diseases of the 

Throat, Hay-Fever, Foul 
Breath, &c. 


JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. <A. 
Sample box hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cts. Sold by Druggists, 


BEAUTY’S TOILET REQUISITES, 


The following Toilet Articles may be icitly relied on as AnsoLutety H 
FACTORY. Try and you will be ABMLESS and Saris- 


.RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


q _ » Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, Per 
Ox, 25 


. Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Etelka Gerster, Marie Roze, Clara Louise 
Minmic Hauk, Marie Litta Fanny 
Cavendish, Wi 
anny Moran penevieve 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Gordon | 
K. von Stam witz, 
and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 
(POR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION. ) 


ree es— esh, and Pin hanes 0ttles, 50 cents. This is be 
Most SaTISFACTORY Skin Lot ion in existen —- 
Leap, Bismotu, CHaLx, Wuttina, MAGNESIA, Or ANYTHING detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are HR & SON, of one of the Oldest and Most Reliable dru ag in the Cit 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 20d Street, New York’ 


pe 


og all doubt the Purrst and 
being Posirtve.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CorRosive 


Model Working Toy Engines and a 


ey: Holiday Catal we No. 15, for 1880-81, 


376 illustrations, by mail, 5 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 124 & 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Fine Shirts to Order,|. 
Men’s Outfitter. 


THE BEST STYLES at LOWEST PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 1127 Broadway, N. Y. ALWAYS REA ™ 


The Acme Shaving, Tablet, | 


| EVERYWHERE 


= 


SHADE Hour 


Te - 
INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH, ACCORDING TO LAW 

486 ew York. 


ACME 


sHAVING 


TAB LET 


Broadway, 


THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) WEEKLY STAR. 


THE WEEKLY STAR, now in its twenty-fifth 
year, is a large eight-p page sheet, containing fifty-six 
columns of fresh News, Literary and Agricultural mat- 
ter every week, including a compend of Washington 
News and Gossip, a a record of Local Affairs, Home 
Matters, Fashion Notes, Personal News, late Telegraph 
News, Special Corr ea tei Selected Stories, &c. 
It will be sent, —— from December ist, for the 
entire session 0 ngress, including the Inauguration 
Ceremonies in March, in full, for Fifty Cents. 


PREVENT SLIPPING. The 
handsomest, as well as the safest 
CarriageStepmade. Forged from best 
iron, and formed witha sunken panel, 
‘in which is secured a plating of richly 
moulded rubber. Durability war- 
ranted. Send for 
Rubber Step Co., Boston 


Yarn 

NEW YORK GITY. 
N.Y. 


IN A NICKEL CASE. 


> EACH CAKE PUT UP 


ade of pare materials, and roducing a rich 


fragrant lather which will not dry on ace. ‘It pos- 
sesses the merits of 
A Month, or $1 a year, postage free, fer the 
Cleanliness. Crop Weekly Times 
No CAUSTIC SODA used in its manufacture. A Model 1 Fam ly Ne de ha es 


$80 to $1000; 2 to 32 32 Stops. 


ORGANS 


AGEN TS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Subscription Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
tion to ER & BROTHERS, 
Book DEPARTMENT, 
FRaNkKLIN Squake, 


purest 
A profitable seas for CONGRESS WATER. safest of all ca- 
with small a. Also MAGIC LANTERNS for home thartic waters. | Avoid rritating waters, 
amusement. Send stamp for 116-page Catalogue. ‘eons foreign and domestic. They Siaapelr tp the digestive or- 


ALISTER, ‘Mie. Opitician, 49 Nassau Street, gans and kidneys, thereby inducing irreparable ta. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will EGGLESTON SERS SENSIBLE 
4A 6b rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. TRUSS Made on new principles. Send 
. G. Ripgout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. ealars. Eggleston Truss, 


BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT, 


LASTING FOR YEARS. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR. BRUSH. 


PURE BRISTLES-NOT WIRES. 
Depot, 642 Broadway, N.Y: 


PRICE $3 00, 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avior or “Ar Her Menroy,” “ Brep IN THE Bon,” 


Brogar ON Horsenack,” Worp,” 
Unper One Roor,” Hien Srigits,” ero. 


CHAPTER LI. 
\ KEY THE ENIGMA. 


Marraew H 
bed im Cave Ristos had heey lying in Lis own 


n Cavendish Grove for many 9 day before he | 
got his wits back, much less was able to give any 


&ccount of his disappearance. If a Jess skillful | 


OUR FROZEN-OUT PETS. 


man than Dr. Creyke had been sent for by Mr. 
Brail, or if there had been a few more hours’ de- 
lay in finding the Lost Man, he would have been 
found dead. 

As it was, the comforts which poor Sabey had 
provided in her hopings against hope for his re- 
ception, “in ease he should have met with some 
accident or have been taken ill,” and which even 
Amy had looked upon with tender pity rather 
than approval, were eminently useful. The hot 
bath, to be prepared at a few minutes’ notice— 
and which was ready by the time he was carrie: 
over the threshold—the fire in his room, the beef 
tea (for so long had been his abstinence that no 
more solid food could be given to him), were all 
factors, and not unimportant ones, in the slowly 
worked-out sum of his recovery. 


After the first day or two, however, the doctor 
pronounced the patient out of danger. 

“Tt is now merely a question of time,” he ex- 
plained to Uncle Stephen, “ or rather of constitu- 
tion (which is gaining ground) versus exposure, 
want, and cerebral excitement (the effects of 
which are vanishing) ; it is the last which will re- 
main the longest, and is the least explicable.” 

“Gad, I think it’s explained easily enough,” 
said Mr. Durham. “To be locked up in defiance 
of the Habeas Corpus Act for three weeks in a 
cellar is enough to ‘cerebrally excite’ a saint.” 

‘Tt is not that, sir,” said the doctor, coolly (he 
had a very gray head and shaggy white eyebrows, 
from which, combined with his long standing in 
the profession, he had obtained the sobriquet of 
“ Nestor Creyke,’“and he treated all the world as 


his grandchildren). | ‘He las not been suffering 
from mental irritation, as you imagine; he has 
not been’thinking even of getting out of his place 
of confinement; his symptoms are the same with 
those I have observed in a patient of mine- who 
has devoted himself too exclusively to weighing 
the sun on an empty stomach.” : 


Uncle Stephen, who was as yet by no means 


himself again, permitted himself a quiet smile, 
but said nothing. After what had oceurred he 
thought it generally advisable to say very. little. 
Most gentlemen of his age and reputation would 
have deeply resented the complete and utter fail- 
ure of his own forebodings, but for his part he 


was only ashamed of them. When Sabey came . 


every morning to her half-opened door to give him 


a kiss—which was all he saw of her, for she nev- ° 
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er left her husband day or night—he felt that he 


was obtaining it under false pretenses. How 
would she feel toward him, he wondered, when 
she came to hear from his own lips—for he was 
resolved to tell her—that he had been a traitor 
to Matthew, not at heart, indeed, but in his too log- 
ical mind ? | 

On the second day of Matthew’s return Mr. 

Helston the elder, who had in the interim very 
thoughtfully absented himself, leaving the little 
household to take uninterrupted charge of its sick 
man, dropped in to dinner, He seemed to take 
it for granted that by-gones were by-gones—in- 
deed, that he, in fact, had been the person ag- 
grieved—and that it was out of the question that 
he should be otherwise than welcome. After ear- 
nest inquiries as to the health of his nephew he 
proceeded to unburden his mind upon a matter 
with which it appeared to have been much exer- 
cised., 

“Who, may I ask,” inquired he, “is Mr. Frank 
Barlow ?” ; 

Poor Amy turned scarlet, but Uncle Stephen 
answered calmly, “ A very kind and honest fellow, 
who lives next door to us.” 

“ Aha friend of the family, I presume,” said 
Mr. Helston, “though I never heard of him. 


’ Well, that explains what I should otherwise con- 


sider a most infernal piece of impertinence. 
When I left you yesterday I drove straight to 
Stork’s, Q. C., who had gone to spend the day at 
his club. His clerk said it would be as good as 
his place was worth to send to him there on busi- 
ness; so I called this morning (when, by-the-bye, 
he apologized very politely, saying that as a fam- 
ily man he made a point of spending his Christ- 
mas-dav in complete domesticity ). 

“Well,” saidi, ‘ there is no hurry in the matter 
called about; oniy I wished for certain to secure 
your services in an action for libel, which will at 
onee be instituted by a nephew of mine against 
one Lady Pargiter.’ 

**« Now that’s curious,’ he said, ‘for I am re- 
tained in that affair already.’ : 

“*What! for the defense? By that woman?’ 

“*No, for the prosecution. I got.a telegram 
from Paris last night, from your nephew’s attor- 

_ney, Mr. Frank Barlow.’ 

**The deuce you have! said 1. ‘I didn’t even 
know he had an attorney.’ I thought I had been 
pretty quick in securing Stork ; and also, as Mat- 
thew’s uncle, | think I might have been trusted 
to do it.” { 

“But Mr. Barlow didn’t know you were in 
town,” observed Uncle Stephen, conciliatingly ; 
“nor even— Dear me! how should he?” 

“T see; you mean that-there was no reason to 
trust to me. before yesterday,” returned the old 
man, drvly. “ Well, perhaps not. But this young 
fellow—Stork told me he was quite young—must 
he a deuced sharp practitioner.” 

“Mr. Barlow isa very intelligent man,” observed 
Uncle Stephen, taking care to avert his eves from 
Amy, “and to his astuteness and good-will, as Mr. 
rail told me vesterday, it is solely owing that our 
nephew is still alive. He went over to Paris, and 
discovered in twenty-four hours where poor Mat- 
thew was. J/fow he got there we don’t know even 
now, but he was starving. Brail’s view is that the 
man who shut him up there, whoever he was, had 
become savage because he couldn’t sell the dia- 
monds, and had cut off his supplies of food. It’s 
-one of the most abominable cases that were ever 
héard of. However, the villain has been arrested 

for the murder of somebody else by the French po- 
lice.” 

“Then they will be sure to discover -extenua- 
ting circumstances,” put in Mr. Helston. “ How- 
ever,” he added, rubbing his hands, “my Lady 
Pargiter, who éalled my nephew a thief, is, thank 
Hieaven, in England. We shall trounce her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Helston,” cried Amy, * do not let us 
think of revenge and retribution now ; let us only 
be thankful. If you could but see poor Sabey, 
her heart has no room for aught but gratitude to 
Heaven for having sent her back her Lost One, 
even though he looks so ill and pale and weak.” 

“My dear young !ady,” observed Mr. Helston, 
coolly, “ I hope he will /ook all that for some time 
to come, however rapid may be his recoverv. His 
appearance in court under such circumstances will 

-be worth an extra thousand pounds. One of the 
things to live for will be to hear Stork’s address 
to the jury.” 

There neveY was a warmer partisan than Rog- 
er Helston, nor one who took a greater delight in 
fighting. 

There was fighting now, although at present of 
a desuliory character, “all along the line,” as re- 
garded the “Great Moor Street Mystery,” as it 
was called. Although Mr. Barlow, on the instant 
of receiving news from the detective of Matthew's 
discovery, had taken action, as we have seen. on 
his behalf, his innocence was by no means estab- 
lished in other quarters. The ‘conviction of it did 
not strike even Mr. Signet with the foree that it 
struck Mr, Barlow ; while Lady Pargiter, still with- 
out her diamonds, was quite as ready to believe 
Helston had taken them asever. It was true that 
he had been found imprisoned, and under cireum- 
stances of some discomfort, but that might have 
avisen from a quarrel between him and his con. 
federates over the spoil. Not one jot did she 
abate of her confident virulence against both hini 
and his employer, which the latter met with deti- 
ance, indeed, but a little secret misgiving. For, 


even supposing Helston had no hand in abstract- - 


ing the jewels, if thev-had been taken from him 
by foree after they had been handed to him by 
Jady Pargiter, the jeweller would be equally re- 
sponsible; if they were really proved to bein Par- 
is, he felt that the mere absence of Matthew's re- 
ceipt for them would not invalidate her ladyship’s 
claim. 

As for Mr. Brail, as became a man of his pru- 
dence and profession; he “kept his mind open” 
watil the following circumstance dropped into it 
and filled up the aperture. 

Qn the second night after the discovery of Mat- 


“nomena, 


sired, 


thew Helston a certain shambling figure might 
have been seen furtively making its way up Moor 
Street till it reached No, 11, and in fact was seen 
by one who recognized it, as with trembling fin- 
gers it was endeavoring to fit the latch-key into 
the door of the empty house. Mr. Brown, who 


Was still on duty (in case of this very contingen- : 


cy, impossible though it might have seemed), ar- 
rested it. 

“ Don’t ee, don’t ee,” it pleaded, piteously ; “ I’ve 
only brought some bread and meat to eat upon the 
doorstep.” 

“Uncommon nice place for a picnic,” observed 
Mr. Brown, dryly. “ You opened the door, I sup- 
pose, for ventilation ?” 

Solomon himself would have found it difficult 
to reply to this question satisfactorily. Mr. Rich- 
ard Dartmoor (for he it was) felt it to be unan- 
swerable, and took refuge in physiological phe- 
“When a man has had ‘the jumps’ 
for a day or two he don’t know rightly where he 
lives, but goes about trying doors.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Brown, taking possession of 
the latch-key. “I shall have great pleasure in see- 
ing you home.” 

And he took him to the police station. 

In saying that he had been suffering from “ the 
jumps” (an unscientific term for delirium tremens), 
Mr. Dartmoor had for oncé told the truth; and, 
what was still more extraordinary, he had been 
caught in the commission of what was (compara- 
tively speaking) a good action ; though, in conse- 
quence of his late malady and the alarm conse- 
quent upon his apprehension, it was some days 
before he could explain matters. 

On his failure to enlist John, Rutherford in Cap- 
tain Langton’s designs for carrying off the Pargi- 
ter diamonds, that gentleman had been compelled 
to turn his thoughts to some other scheme for ac- 
complishing his purpose. And this was the in- 
genious device the captain had hit upon. ins 

No. 11 Moor Street was rather an ambitious 
residence for a gentleman who lived upon his 
wits to take on hand, but nevertheless he did so; 
though his delay in completing the preliminaries 
was so considerable that, as we have seen, it 
aroused the suspicions of Messrs. Carberry. He 
had no intention, however, of furnishing the man- 
sion, which he only required for temporary pur- 
poses. Its attraction for him—though not a sen- 
timental one—lay in its being next door to Lady 
Pargiter’s. Not once, nor twice, but often, on his 
return in early winter mornings from the “ Fro- 


bisher,”’ or other of his favorite haunts, had he mis- | 
taken —not through drunkenness, for he never ° 


drank, but from fatigue, the darkness of the 
night, rain, snow, and other causes—his own mod- 
est-looking lodging-house for another of the same 
pattern, The circumstance might have happen- 
ed to every man, and might happen, he justly rea- 
soned, again. Only to make it happen in the 
particular case he had in his mind he took ex- 
traordinary precautions. He furnished the hall 
of No. 11 exactly as the hall next door was fur- 
nished, of which he took care to make a person- 
al observation. Besides Mr. Dartmoor he had two 
other assistants in his pay, and these he caused 
to be attired in the self-same livery —canary, 
trimmed with silver lace—worn*by the servants 
of Lady Pargiter. In this world, unhappily, no 
plan can be devised that shall be totally independ- 
ent of “happy chance” for its success ; and more 
than once had all Captain Langton’s preparations 
been-made in vain. Twice had Matthew Helston 
driven away in his cab with the diamonds accord- 
ing to expectation, but on each occasion one or 
other of Lady Pargiter’s* tall footmen had been 
standing at the door watching the weather or in 
rapt admiration of the stars, until the cab had 
turned the corner of the strect, and the captain’s 
opportunity was lost. But the third time Fate 
relented, and even played into his hands. 

The night, as we know, on which Matthew Hel- 
ston disappeared was an exceptionally tempestuous 
one. The sky was starless, the wind was roaring, 
and the snow was falling heavily; a sort of night 
when in the country it is said ‘one can not see 
one’s hand,” and when in town the fiickering gas 
affords but untrustworthy guidance. No svoner 
had Matthew left the portico of No. 10 than the 
footman slammed the door behind him to keep 
out the sleet and snow. Then came the captain’s 
opportunity. John Rutherford had not driven 
twenty yards when the same footman (to all ap- 
pearance) appeared at his side, having been sent, 
he said, by his mistress’s orders to bring Mr. Hel- 
ston back again—something had been forgotten, 
or at all events his presence was imperatively de- 
Matthew was surprised, no doubt ; but the 
cabman was only disgusted. With the wind and 
snow full in his face he drove back to the open 
door (as it seemed) he had just quitted: the lights 
and the liveries flashed on his dazzled eyes, and 
then the door closed upon his fare—who was ly- 
ing gagged and bound behind it. 

In a minute more the footman appeared with 
that message from his mistress with which we are 
acquainted, and which informed honest John that 
his employer had accepted Lady Pargiter’s hos- 
pitality for the night. He drove off nothing loath 
to go straight home instead of to Paulet Street, 
and in the full conviction that he had left Mat- 
thew Helston at No. 10. } 

It was.by no means Captain Langton’s object 
to kill his prisoner ; not that from any moral con- 
sideration he was one to “draw the line” at mur- 
der, but because he knew that the law, which is 
so marvellously indifferent to other crimes against 
the person (as conipared with those against prop- 
erty), does draw the line there. Nay, notwith- 
standing what had been stated to Captain Lang- 
ton’s own disparagement in the way of nautical 
crime, the law does take some sort of cognizance 
of murder even at sea. About murder on land 
it is still more punctiliqus, and the captain pru- 
dently refrained from irritating its susceptibilities 
by shedding blaod. His intention was ta keep 
his man in close confinement, in a place where 
nobody would think of logking for him, till the 


diamonds of which hé had been robbed should be 
dispesed of, and this last enterprise he took into 
his own hands. 
Within half an hour after his victim was se- 
cured the jewels were in the captain’s lodgings, 
and he had shown himself at the “ Frobisher,”’ 
where many of the company, no doubt, thought 
he had been the whole evening. It would not 
have been diffieult, in short, had circumstances 
required it, for him to have established an alibi. 
Some people—and especially when it is an impor- 
tant matter—can only think of one thing at a 
time; but this was not the case with the captain. 


‘It was his habit, whenever it could be accomplish- 


ed (as at dummy whist), to kill two birds with one 
stone, ahd he had another object in his eye even 
when it was fixed on the Pargiter diamonds. When 
Phoebe Mayson parted company with Major Lovell 
she fell low indeed, but never quite so low as, in 
her self-humiliation and abasement, she had de- 
scribed herself to have done to Mr. Barlow. . Aft- 
er her chance meeting with Matthew Helston she 
had striven to live a virtuous life; a difficult task, 
indeed, for one who has fallen and is without the 
means of livelihood. It was during this period of 
well-nigh hopeless struggle that she had resided 
in Bleak Street and had become acquainted with 
Langton. She made no secret of her past nor of 
her good resolutions for the future, and he was 
certainly not the man to shake them. She had 
probably never entertained any feeling toward 
him warmer than indifference. That is the rela- 
tion, however, in which many—and much more 
respectable—young persons find themselves with 
respect to their future husbands, and for her 
there was a great excuse; marriage in her case 
meant, or appeared to do so, salvation. Imagine 
what her life must have been as the debtor of that 
Bleak Street lodging-house keeper ! 

As to Langton, he was a married man, though, 
to do him justice, had he been a bachelor he 
would have sacrificed himself at the altar all the 
same rather than have been balked of his fancy. 
When he coveted anything he never put to him- 
self the question, “Is it right?” (he would have 
considered that to have been a metaphysical ab- 
surdity), but “Can I be punished for acquiring it, 
and how much %”’ To one who had just robbed 
and kidnapped a fellow-creature, bigamy seemed 
a venial offense—that is to say, it would entail 
no worse penalties than those he had already in- 
curred. How he went through the form of mar- 
riage with the girl, and took her to Paris, and what 
came of it, we know. What happened on the 
night of the murder we do not know ; but it is prob- 


able that, from the vehemence of her accusations, 


he made a shrewd guess at the old relation be- 
tween her and Matthew, and, incensed in his turn, 
described Helston to her (to spite her) as being 
in even a worse plight than he imagined him to 
be. There was no evidence that Langton meant 
to starve his victim. Mr. Richard Dartmoor had 
had, indeed, instructions to provide him nightly 
with a sufficiency of food, and to telegraph the 
state of matters in Moor Street to his emplover 
every morning. Only, having given way to the 
seductions of liquor, {the jumps” had seized him, 
and caused an intermittence in his visits to No. 
11 that had been well-nigh fatal. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


WHERE FAIRY STORIES CAME 


M. 


Few points about: modern archeological in- 
quiry are more interesting than the unexpected 
light which it often casts upon old traditions, su- 
perstitions, and folk-lore. From year to year it 
has been becoming ever more certain fhat many 
of the supposed fabulous creatures in old my- 
thologies are really historical beings or races 
viewed througha later superstitious medium. And 
of none is this clearer than of our old nursery 
favorites, the fairies. Fact after fact has been 
recently recovered about the origin of the fairy 
mythology, until at last we may piece together 
with considerable certainty the broken fragments 
of evidence, and obtain a tolerably clear view of 
who the fairies really were. — 

It is a well-known fact that in all popular tales 
the early enemies of the tribe always become fig- 
ured at length as demons, sprites, or ogres—be- 
ings of supernatural power and mischievous hab- 
its. Most of these fanciful creatures are gigan- 
tic in size, as is natural in the case of foemen, 
whose prowess is apt to be exaggerated in the 
mouths of those who have to fight with them. 
Especially in the legends of a conquered and ex- 
patriated race the conquering race is of course 
figured as of vast size and strength. The pe- 
culiarity of the fairies is that they are small, 
though very spiteful. Now it is certain that be- 
fore the Aryan invasion of Europe the whole 
continent was inhabited by an aboriginal people, 
short of stature and dark in complexion, who 
built many of the existing megalithic monuments, 
and especially the great stone circles of England 
and France. These people were identical in 
blood and tongue with the modern Basques, and 
they used weapons of polished stone alone. When 
the Celts, the first wave of the Aryan inundation, 
burst upon Western Europe, they found this 
small race of Stone Age men in possession of the 
country; and, being themselves a larger and 
stronger tribe, with weapons of bronze, they con- 
quered and enslaved or assimilated the Euskari- 
an aborigines. But in their legends and popular 
tales they kept up the memory of the little peo- 
ple whom they had vanquished, and wha have de- 
secended to our qwn times as the fajries. These 
tales cluster specially rqynd the megalithic struct- 
ures, or elf-stones, and roqund the stone weapons, 
arraw-heads, and celts, which were the relios of the 
conquered Euskarian race. Wherever such relics 
are found, stories of elyes and fairies are common. 

The fairy superstition lives on most firmly in 
the purely Celtic parts of Britain—such as Ire- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Cornwall. But the 


Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic con i 
Great Britain and on the Continent eas ana 
preserved the legends from the conquered Celts 
Around the barrows of the Stone Age chieftains 
stories of fairies—or, as the Teutons call them 
elves—atill survive. There can be little douly 
that they are, in fact, lingering memories of tho 
great man supposed to haunt the neighborhood of 
the tomb which is the home of his spirit. As t, 
the name “ fairy”’ itself, it has rather a curious his. 
tory. Itdescends direct from the Latin fata, which 
was used by the Romanized Gauls to translate their 
native name for the elves, But from bein a 
neuter plural, it becomes in the Romance lancuases 
a feminine singular—fada in Provencal fie in 
French. Fay is the true Norman-English equiva. 
lent. Strictly speaking, féerte or fairy is only 
the collective form of this word, like English 
Irishry, and so forth; but it has’ practicaliy 

wh once more into a mere singular. ; 

Now the links which connect these modern 
Romance fairies or Teutonic elves with the an. 
cient Euskarian ghosts are’many and strong. To 
detail them in full would’ require a whole yo). 
ume. In Anglo-Saxon legénd the fairies appear 
as dwarfs—little clever spiteful souls, who live 
always under-ground, and who make magic wea- 
pons and charmed rings, and dig out the trea. 
sures of the earth. Of course the ghost lives 
under-ground in the barrow ; and as to the mag- 
ic weapons, they answer to the stone arrow-heads 
still known in Scotland under the name of elf. 
bolts and fairy-shots. In Great Britain, Norway 
Sweden, Italy, and other countries, these arrow. 
heads are regarded as magical, and supposed to 
possess the power of curing or averting disease. 
The reason why is clear enough; for all disease 
is sent by the elves, the national enemies, and it 
is a well-known popular superstition that if you 
possess anything belonging to an enemy, you can 
use it as a magic charm against him. The 
charmed rings, again, are obviously the stone 
whorls of spindles; and the treasures are the 
gold or amber ornaments found ii the barrows. 
All small objects discovered under-ground are 
popularly attributed to the fairies: so much so, 
that even a small type of tobacco pipe once manu- 
factured at Amesbury, and now sometimes dug 
up in gardens, is ordinarily known as a “ fairy 
pipe.” Furthermore, the places where stone wea- 
pons are found often bear names connecting them 
with the elves. In France,.caves in whieh such 
weapons occur are generally marked by the titles 
Traou deis Fadas in the south, and Grotte des 
Fées in the north. At Linde, in Sweden, is an 
earth-fast stone (marking an ancient grave) popu- 
larly called ““the Elf-Stene,” and having on its 
surface six small holes. When a child is ill, or 
“ elf-struck,” the women of the neighborhood vis- 
it this stone, smear the holes with fat or butter, 
and place in them, as offerings, small dolls made 
of rags. Here we have a survival from the old 
sacrifice offered to avert the ghost, while it is — 
probable enough that the dolls are the last sub- — 
stitute for human victims, Elf:pots and fairy- 
stones exist in many other places. In Scotland 
one such elfin stone has given a name to a place, 
and through the place to the family of Elphin- 
stone. Even the connection of the fairy rings on 
the grass (where the “little people” were sup- 
posed to dance) with the mythology of elves is 
probably due to their resemblance to the “ fairy 
circles,” or rings of upright stones, at Avebury 
and elsewhere. It is significant, too, that the 
elves, or fairies, though spiteful and fond of mis- 
chief, are a powerless race, and are constantly 
held at the call of a human being by some charm 
or amulet, which he has only to rub in order to 
command their presence. | 


CHANT FOR ST. ANDREW'S DAY. 
INSCRIBED TO THE SOOTS IN —— 


O Lanp 80 dear! O land so fair! 
O land so far away! 
Now, Scots, no matter where you bide, - 
Come chant a strain to-day. 
To “Scotland yet” your bonnets lift, 
Give her a hearty cheer, 
From Shetland’s isles to Galloway 
Wish her a Happy Year. 
Here's to the Jand o’ cakes !—fill your glasses. 
Here’s to her honest men and bonnie lasses! 


‘TIere’s to the land o’ cakes! It’s fed 
A wale of noble men— 
Brave men, with claymores swift and sharp, 
Wise ones, with ready pen. 
Their name and fame o’er all the earth, 
O’er Scotland's hills and dells, 
Is sweet and fresh as.her wild flowers, 
And pure as her bluebelis. 
Here's to the land o’ cakes !—fill your glasses— 
Her men so brave and wise, her bonnie lasses! 


Iiere’s to her honest, happy homes, 
Her wives and maids so fair, ; 
Iler hearth-stones bright with lowe of love. 
And sanctified with prayer ! 
Let every man a moment now 
Think of his own home-nest, 
Then whisper to his loyal heart 
The name that he loves best. | 
Here’s to the land o° cikes!—fill your glasses. 
Here’s to her honest men and bonnie lasses! 


And here’s to Scotland's dear old songs! 
Not one of them we'll tyne.. . 
Here’s Burns’s glorious melodies! — 
And here’s to Auld Lang Synet 
The lilt of siege and battle-field, 
The song of Love and Home, 
They’re dear to us as. Scotland’s tongue 
Wherever we may roam. 
Here's to the land o’ cakes !—fill your glasses— 
Her songs of honest men and bonnie lasses . 


Once more “to Mother Sootland !” lads— 
Her honest name and fame! 
She has no son among us all 
Will do her wrong or shame. 
To bonnie Scotland bonnets lift, 
Give ber a hearty cheer, 
From Shetland’: isles to Galloway 
Wish her a Happy Year. oh 
Here’s to the land o° cakes !—fill your glasses. 
Here's to her honest men and bonnie lasses} 
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